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American Statecraft 


Brigadier General Arthur G. Trudeau, USA 
Deputy Commandant, Army War College 


PART I 
Introduction 
EBSTER has defined statecraft as 


“the art of conducting state affairs,” but 
the complexity of the present-day world 
appears to have made'it not only an 
“art” but very much of a “science,” and 
it will be so viewed in this article. All 
too frequently, however, only the po- 
litical, sociological, and economic factors 
have been considered, with the impact 
of the military factor either ignored or 
underestimated. Despite the democratic 
nature of our Government, it is encourag- 
ing to note that the record of more than 
175 years shows that where the Executive 
has placed the military factor in proper 
perspective, the people have understood 
and followed him. Unfortunately, it must 
be observed that the lack of such leader- 
ship has, at times, imperiled the safety 
of the Nation. 

From the time of tribal peoples, through 
the time of the feudal system and the 
conduct of government by autocracies, 
oligarchies, and other forms of centralized 
control, the power of the leader, coupled 
with the impotence and ignorance of 
most of his followers, made him supreme 
as long as he could keep alive and free. 
Accidents of birth or physical, if not men- 


tal, attainments usually established his 
right to govern. The resources of his 
domain, including its military potential, 
were his to control at will. His leader- 
ship, if not due to his own attainments, 
was maintained by exploitation, force of 
arms, and through fear (at least as long 
as he remained the leader). 

The art of navigation, : discovered, or 
at least developed, by Prince Henry of 
Portugal in the fifteenth century, gave an 
impetus to civilization, trade, expansion, 
emigration, and nationalization that had 
been lacking since the Roman Era. By 
the eighteenth century, the control of 
most of the world, except for the 
seething continent of Asia and its dormant 
neighbor, Africa, had been acquired by a 
few Western European nations through 
discovery backed by exploitation and force 
of arms. The stage was set for invention 
and industrialization to burst forth with 
startling rapidity and great impact on the 
economic, sociological, and political factors 
involved in our Western civilization. 

For the nineteenth century, the steam 
engine and telegraph accomplished what 
the internal combustion engine and radio 
did for the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the ever increasing tempo of in- 
vention and development. Transportation 
and communication joined to shrink the 


Despite the fact that, frequently, only political, sociological, and econom- 
ic factors are considered in conducting state affairs, the builders of the 
Nation realized the importance of providing for the common defense 











world from a choice plum to a prune 
with ever deepening wrinkles. (If 
we fail to control the fearsome develop- 
ments-in-being, it may shrivel to a charred 
pit.) The steamboat and locomotive led to 
the automobile and airplane, as the speed 
of physical as well as thought transmis- 
sion bounded upward. New vistas for the 
human mind were opened, and freedom 
and opportunity for individuals and 
peoples took on a new meaning. The 
American Revolution, followed by the 
French, opened the way. Thus, by the 
time our Country was an embryo, the in- 
terlocking interests and conflicts of nations, 
and of people within nations, had made 
statecraft a difficult “art” and was soon 
to confound it further as a “science.” 
Without further recourse, let us look at 
some of the military aspects of statecraft 
during this time. 


America in the Eighteenth 
Century 

The Treaty of Paris, signed February 
10, 1763, forecast the birth of the United 
States of America. Difficulties in colonial 
control, dating back to the early seven- 
teenth century, became more aggravated 
as a result of the Molasses Act in 1733, 
the Sugar and Colonial Currency Acts of 
1764, and the Stamp and Quartering Acts 
of 1765. These were economic measures 
taken by Great Britain, of course, but all 
foreshadowed a possible military show- 
down. 

The prelude was the French and Indian 
War, the American counterpart of the 
Seven Years’ War in Europe. The Treaty 
of Paris between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, in 1763, terminated 
the conflict and, in effect, cost France her 
claims to North America except for certain 
islands. The Louisiana Territory already 
had been ceded to Spain, by France, in 
1762. Spain now ceded Florida to Great 
Britain. Thus, by 1763, with the acauisi- 
tion of Canada, all of North America from 
the Mississippi to Hudson Bay belonged 
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to Great Britain. The elimination of 
France in this area lessened the need for 
British protection of the colonies. This, 
in turn, gave the colonists added courage 
to resist unpopular British trade prac- 
tices and culminated in the declarations of 
the First Continental Congress calling for 
the nonimportation of British goods and 
nonexportation of American goods to Brit- 
ain, unless grievances were redressed 
promptly. Thus, to re-establish political 
and economic control of her North Ameri- 
can colonies, Britain resorted to war. 
Despite initial superiority, American de- 
termination, plus the entry of France 
(1778), Spain (1779), and Holland (1780) 
into war against her, prevented Great 
Britain from subduing the colonies by 
force, and another Treaty of Paris, in 
1783, recognized our independence. 

The critical period of American history 
following Cornwallis’ surrender, in 1781, 
lasted until 1788 and the adoption of the 
Constitution. Throughout this period, the 
political weaknesses of the Confederation 
grew more serious and apparent. Sound 
economic policies were essential but un- 
enforceable. Trade was vital but restricted. 
Deep depression resulted. The disband- 
ment of all military forces even forced 
the Federal Government to seek state 
assistance to save the Federal arsenal at 
Springfield, during Shay’s Rebellion. No 
wonder men like Washington, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson began early to appreciate 
the military aspects of statecraft. Of the 
above, none knew better—if as well—the 
close interrelationship between the politi- 
cal, economic, and military aspects of 
statecraft than did Alexander Hamilton. 
Possessing a brilliant mind and facile pen, 
Hamilton was commissioned at the age of 
19, and appointed military secretary to 
Washington, in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, at 20. He later commanded an 
infantry regiment and distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous bravery at Yorktown. 
He never lost his interest in military mat- 
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military measures to support our national 
policy. When war threatened in 1798, and 
Washington was called out of retirement, 
Hamilton, then 39 years of age, was ap- 
pointed Deputy Commander and Inspector 
General with the grade of major general. 

As the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hamilton wielded an influence far beyond 
the portfolio assigned. It has been said 
that during the years 1789-97, he probably 
did more than any other single person to 
formulate the early national policies of the 
United States; some of which came to have 
the binding force of tradition. 

Hamilton’s Federalist papers are well- 
known. His “Report on Manufactures” to 
the Congress became a textbook on politi- 
cal economy even though free traders did 
not like the text. Hamilton stated even 
here that, “Not only the wealth but the 
independence and security of a country 
appear to be materially connected with the 
prosperity of manufactures. Every nation, 
with a view to those great objects, ought 
to endeavor to possess within itself, all the 
essentials of national supply. These com- 
prise the means of subsistence, habitation, 
clothing, and defense.” 


“The possession of these,’ Hamilton 
said, “is necessary to the perfection of the 
body politic; to the safety as well as to the 
welfare of the society. The want of either 
is the want of an important organ of 
political life and motion; and in the 
various crises which await a state, it must 
severely feel the effects of any such defi- 
ciency. The extreme embarrassments of 
the United States during the late war, 
from an incapacity of supplying them- 
selves, are still matters of keen recollec- 
tion; a future war might be expected again 
to exemplify the mischiefs and dangers 
of a situation to which that incapacity is 
still, in too great a degree, applicable. ... 
To effect this change, as fast as shall be 
prudent, merits all the attention and all 
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the zeal of our public councils: ’tis the 
next great work to be accomplished. 
“The want of a navy, to protect our 
external commerce, as long as it shall con- 
tinue, must render it a peculiarly pre- 
carious reliance for the supply of essential 
articles, and must serve to strengthen pro- 
digiously the arguments in favor of manu- 
factures.” 


Hamilton’s keen appreciation of the es- 
sentiality of commerce and industry for 
the good of the Nation was matched by 
his recognition that commercial rivalry 
was likely to be a major factor in produc- 
ing recurring wars. He commented: “Has 
commerce hitherto done anything more 
than change the objects of war? Is not 
the love of wealth as domineering and 
enterprising a passion as that of power 
or glory? Have there not been as many 
wars founded upon commercial motives 
since that has become the prevailing sys- 
tem of nations, as were before occasioned 
by the cupidity of territory or dominion? 
Has not the spirit of commerce, in many 
instances administered new incentives to 
the appetite, both for the one and for the 
other?” He added that, in his opinion, 
commerce was more likely to be a cause 
of recurring wars in the future. He 
also believed that war was too deeply 
rooted in human society, however chang- 
ing its forms, to warrant belief in undis- 
turbed peace and security. 

Despite Jefferson’s disagreement with 
Hamilton’s economic theories, it is inter- 
esting to note that, as early as 1785, he 
wrote to John Jay: “Our people are de- 
cided in the opinion that it is necessary for 
us to take a share in the occupation of the 
ocean, and their established habits induce 
them to require that the sea be kept open 
to them, and that the line of policy be 
pursued, which will render the use of that 
element to them as great as possible. I 
think it a duty of those entrusted with 
the administration of their affairs, to con- 
form themselves to the decided choice of 
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their constituents; and that therefore, we 
should in every instance, (even at the cost 
of almost certain war) preserve an equality 
of right to them in the transportation of 
commodities, in the right of fishing, and 
in the other uses of the sea.” 

The above references are not intended 
to obscure the great contributions of 
George Washington toward promoting the 
national defense and placing the military 
factor in proper perspective with respect 
to our foreign policy. Unfortunately, 
through intent or accident, Washington’s 
best paper on this subject, dated May 2, 
1783, and addressed to Hamilton, remained 
undiscovered for 147 years. Discovered 
and published, in 1930, by Brigadier Gen- 
eral John McA. Palmer, Sentiments on a 
Peace Establishment has had increasing 
influence in shaping our recent military 
organization and policy. Space will only 
permit limited quotations from this docu- 
ment, and the passage of years and modern 
developments make it necessary that they 
be read with caution to ensure understand- 
ing of the broad import of this document. 
All students of this subject should study 
the entire document. Briefly, Washington 
stated that a peace establishment for the 
United States of America, classified under 
four different headings, was an essential 
to include: 

First, a regular and standing army. 

Second, a well-organized militia. 

Third, arsenals for all kinds of military 
stores. 

Fourth, a military academy. 

Throughout his subsequent service as 
a leader of the Nation, Washington con- 
tinued to press for the accomplishment 
of these four ends. 

In his First Annual Address to Con- 
gress, in 1790, Washington stated: 

“Among the many interesting objects, 
which will engage your attention, that 
of providing for the common defense will 
merit particular regard. To be prepared 
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for War is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

a . * * * 

“The proper establishment of the Troops, 
which may be deemed indispensable, will 
be entitled to mature deliberation. In the 
arrangements, which may be made respect- 
ing it, it will be of importance to con- 
ciliate the comfortable support of the 
Officers and Soldiers with a due regard 
to economy.” 

Again, in his Second Annual Address to 
Congress, at the end of the same year, 
Washington stated: 

“The disturbed situation of Europe, and 
particularly the critical posture of the 
great maritime powers, whilst it ought to 
make us more thankful for the general 
peace and security enjoyed by the United 
States, reminds us at the same time of 
the circumspection with which it becomes 
us to preserve these blessings. It requires 
also that we should not overlook the ten- 
dency of a war and even of. preparations 
for a war, among the Nations most con- 
cerned in active Commerce with this Coun- 
try, to abridge the means, and thereby at 
least enhance the price of transporting its 
valuable productions to their proper mar- 
kets. I recommend it to your serious 
reflexion how far and in what mode, it may 
be expedient to guard against embarrass- 
ments from these contingencies, by such 
encouragements to our own Navigation as 
will render our commerce and agriculture 
less dependent on foreign bottoms, which 
may fail us in the very moments most 
interesting to both of these great objects. 
Our fisheries, and the transportation of 
our own produce offer us abundant means 
for guarding ourselves against this evil.” 

In his Fifth Annual Address to the 
Congress, in 1798, Washington said: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice 
measures for the fulfilment of our duties 
to the rest of the world, without again 
pressing upon you the necessity of placing 

ourselves in a condition of compleat de 
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fence, and of exacting from them the ful- 
filment of their duties towards us. The 
United States ought not to endulge a 
persuasion, that, contrary to the order of 
human events, they will for ever keep at a 
distance those painful appeals to arms, 
with which the history of every nation 
abounds. There is a rank due to the United 
States among Nations, which will be with- 
held, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known, that we are at 
all times ready for War.” 

And in his Eighth Annual Address to 
Congress, in 1796, Washington stated: 

“To an active external Commerce, the 
protection of a Naval force is indispen- 
sable. This is manifest with regard to 
Wars in which a State itself is a party. 
But besides this, it is in our own experi- 
ence, that the most sincere Neutrality is 
not a sufficient guard against the depreda- 
tions of Nations at War. To secure respect 
toa Neutral Flag, requires a Naval force, 
organized, and ready to vindicate it, from 
insult or aggression. This may even pre- 
vent the necessity of going to War, by 
discouraging belligerent Powers from com- 
mitting such violations of the rights of the 
Neutral party, as may first or last, leave 
no other option. From the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, it would 
seem as if our trade to the Mediterranean, 
without a protecting force, will always 
be insecure; and our Citizens exposed to 
the calamities from which numbers of 
them have but just been relieved. 

“These considerations invite the United 
States, to look to the means, and to set 
about the gradual creation of a Navy. The 
increasing progress of their Navigation, 
Promises them, at no distant period, the 
Tequisite supply of Seamen; and their 
Means, in other respects favour the under- 
takine. It is an encouragement, likewise, 


that their particular situation, will give 
weight and influence to a moderate Naval 
force in their hands. Will it not then be 
advisable, to begin without delay, to pro- 
vide, and lay up the materials for the 
building and equipping of Ships of War; 
and to proceed in the Work by degrees, 
in proportion as our resources shall render 
it practicable without inconvenience; so 
that a future War of Europe, may not 
find our Commerce in the same unpro- 
tected state, in which it was found by 
the present.” 

Continuing, with respect to the establish- 
ment of a military academy and a national 
university (to teach the science of govern- 
ment), Washington addressed the Congress 
as follows: 


“T have heretofore proposed to the con- 
sideration of Congress, the expediency of 
establishing a National University; and 
also a Military Academy. The desirable- 
ness of both these Institutions, has so 
constantly increased with every new view 
I have taken of the subject, that I cannot 
omit the opportunity of once for all, re- 
calling your attention to them. 

“The assembly to which I address my- 
self, is too enlightened not to be fully 
sensible how much a flourishing state of 
the Arts and Sciences, contributes to Na- 
tional prosperity and reputation. True it 
is, that our Country, much to its honour, 
contains many Seminaries of learning 
highly respectable and useful; but the 
funds upon which they rest, are too 
narrow, to command the ablest Professors, 
in the different departments of liberal 
knowledge, for the Institution contem- 
plated, though they would be excellent 
auxiliaries. 

“Amongst the motives to such an In- 
stitution, the assimilation of the principles, 
opinions and manners of our Countrymen, 
but the common education of a portion of 
our Youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogeneous 
our Citizens can be made in these patric- 
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ulars, the greater will be our prospect of 
permanent Union; and a primary object 
of such a National Institution should be, 
the education of our Youth in the science 
of Government. In a Republic, what 
species of knowledge can be equally im- 
portant? And what duty, more pressing 


on its Legislature, than to patronize a | 


plan for communicating it to those, who 
are to be the future guardians of the liber- 
ties of the Country? 


“The Institution of a Military Academy, 
is also recommended by cogent reasons. 
However pacific the general policy of a 
Nation may be, it ought never to be with- 
out an adequate stock of Military knowl- 
edge for emergencies. The first would im- 
pair the energy of its character, and both 
would hazard its safety, or expose it to 
greater evils when War could not be 
avoided. Besides that War, might often, 
not depend upon its own choice. In pro- 
portion, as the observance of pacific max- 
ims, might exempt a Nation from the 
necessity of practising the rules of the 
Military Art, ought to be its care in pre- 
serving and transmitting by proper estab- 
lishments, the knowledge of that Art. 
Whatever argument may be drawn from 
particular examples, superficially viewed, 
a thorough examination of the subject will 
evince, that the Art of War, is at once 
comprehensive and complicated; that it 
demands much previous study; and that 
the possession of it, in its most improved 
and perfect state, is always of great mo- 
ment to the security of a Nation. This, 
therefore, ought to be a serious care of 
every Government: and for this purpose, 
an Academy, where a regular course of 
Instruction is given, is an obvious expedi- 
ent, which different Nations have success- 
fully employed.” 

In particular, also, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Nation, Washington urged 
that: 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves, 
by suitable establishments, on a respect- 
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ably defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies.” 

Thus we see that the builders of the 
Nation, in the first quarter-century of 
its existence, had a full appreciation of 
the importance of providing for the com- 
mon defense as pledged in the Preamble 
to the Constitution. 


PART II 


America in the Nineteenth 
Century 

In the nineteenth century, the 
United States, with an appreciation of 
all the factors involved in conducting 
the affairs of state, grew from a posi- 
tion of weakness and uncertainty to 
one which was envied by all. 


When Jefferson was elected to the Presi- 


dency, in 1800, his earlier concepts of the 


need for military power as a concomitant 
of growing industrial and commercial 
power already had been reinforced by the 
experience of his last 3 years in the Vice- 
Presidency, when an unofficial naval war 
had been conducted against France. About 
this time, Spain retroceded Louisiana to 
France and this fact, together with Napo- 
leon’s expansionist plans, gave the Presi- 
dent grave concern. Napoleonic reverses, by 
1803, however, made it possible for Living- 
ston, our Minister to France, to consum- 
mate the purchase of this territory and 
thereby eliminate a serious irritant to 
our continental development and security. 
Concurrently, naval force had to be exerted 
against the Barbary Pirates in protection 
of American trade. 

During his second term, Jefferson was 
caught between the cross fires of Anglo- 
French conflict. Faced with aggressive 
action by British vessels, Jefferson, OP- 
posed to war, sought to hide behind an 
embargo. The act was distasteful to the 
people, however, as it seriously restricted 
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trade, and one result was substantial Fed- 
eralist gains ‘in the elections of 1808, mak- 
ing Madison our fourth President. Within 
2 weeks after his inauguration, the un- 
popular embargo (neutrality act) was re- 
pealed. 

Despite the repeal of the Embargo Act, 
early in 1809, the freedom of the seas 
was still impaired by seizures launched 
by both Britain and France. In addition, 
British aid and encouragement, in Canada 
and the Northwest, stiffened the opposi- 
tion of the Indians, thereby causing the 


rise of a United States War Party com-: 


monly referred to as the “War Hawks.” 
With a growing demand for war against 
England and for the conquest of Canada, 
Madison adopted a firmer tone in his 
dealings toward England. In April 1812, 
a 90-day embargo was declared to en- 
sure that American ships would be safely 
in port, if and when war with England 
was begun. In June of that year, war 
was declared on England. 

While our young Navy met with sur- 
prising success on the seas, our hastily 
organized and poorly trained armies suf- 
fered serious defeats except for the suc- 
cesses by Jackson in the Southwest culmi- 
nating in the great victory at New 
Orleans, in January 1815. It must be 
remembered that during these difficult 
times, Britain again was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle against France 
which resulted finally in Napoleon’s ab- 
dication, in 1814, and was terminated by 
his final defeat at Waterloo, a year later. 
Obviously, the American efforts, during 
this critical period, were greatly simpli- 
fied by the pressure of problems under 
which Great Britain found herself on 
continental Europe. 


The result of these troublesome years 
convinced Jefferson that power politics 
and his previous views were in serious 
conflict. As a result, he wrote: 

“...I had then (earlier) persuaded 
myself that a nation, distant as we are 


from the contentions of Europe, avoiding 
all offenses to other powers, and not 
over-hasty in resenting offense from them, 
doing justice to all, faithfully fulfilling 
the duties of neutrality, performing all 
offices of amity, and administering to 
their interests by the benefits of our com- 
merce, that such a nation, I say, might 
expect to live in peace, and consider it- 
self merely as a member of the great 
family of mankind; that in such case 
it might devote itself to whatever it could 
best produce, secure of a peaceable ex- 
change of surplus for what could be 
more advantageously furnished by others, 
as takes place between one country and 
another of France. But experience has 
shown that continued peace depends not 
merely on our own justice and prudence, 
but on that of others also; that when 
forced into war, the interception of ex- 
changes which must be made across a 
wide ocean, becomes a powerful weapon 
in the hands of an enemy domineering 
over that element, and to the other dis- 
tresses of war adds the want of all those 
necessaries for which we have permitted 
ourselves to be dependent on others, even 
arms and clothing. This fact, therefore, 
solves the question by reducing it to its 
ultimate form, whether profit or preserva- 
tion is the first interest of a State? We 
have consequently become manufacturers 
to a degree incredible to those who do 
not see it, and who only consider the 
short period of time during which we 
have been driven to them by the suicidal 
policy of England. The prohibiting duties 
we lay on all articles of foreign manu- 
facture which prudence requires us to 
establish at home, with the patriotic de- 
termination of every good citizen to use 
no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to dif- 
ference of price, secures us against a 
relapse into foreign dependency.” 

He wrote also to James Monroe during 
this same period: 
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“It is more a subject of joy that we 
have so few of the desperate characters 
which compose modern regular armies. 
But it proves more forcibly the neces- 
sity of obliging every citizen to be a 
soldier; this was the case with the Greeks 
and Romans, and must be that of every 
free State. . . . We must train and classify 
the whole of our male citizens and make 
military instruction a regular part of 
collegiate education. We cannot be safe 
till this is done.” 

Thus, as Edward Meade Earle (author 
of Makers of Modern Strategy) writes: 

“It is one of the ironies of history 
that Hamilton’s political opponents, Jef- 
ferson and Madison, did more than 
Hamilton himself to give effect to his 
protectionist and nationalist views of eco- 
nomic policy. The Embargo, which Jef- 
ferson initiated in December 1807, the 
Non-Intercourse Act, and the succeeding 
war with Great Britain, upon which 
Madison reluctantly embarked, had the 
practical result of closing virtually all 
avenues of foreign trade and making the 
United States dependent upon its own 
resources for manufactures and muni- 
tions of war. The industries which were 
born under the stress and necessity of the 
years 1808 to 1815 were the infants to 
which the nation gave protection in 1816 
and in a succession of tariff acts there- 
after. 

“While Americans were still smarting 
from the indignities inflicted upon the 
United States by Napoleonic France and 
Great Britain, there seemed to be sub- 
stantial agreement upon governmental 
protection of manufactures. Madison and 
Jefferson, on the one hand, and the ‘war 
hawks’ of 1812, Clay and Calhoun, on the 
other, found themselves in the same 
camp. Jefferson, in January 1816, wrote 
an exceedingly bitter denunciation of 
those who cited his former free trade 
views as a ‘stalking horse, to cover their 
disloyal propensities to keep us in an 
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eternal vassalage to a foreign and un- 
friendly people (the British).’ He called 
upon all Americans to ‘keep pace with 
me in purchasing nothing foreign where 
an equivalent of domestic fabric can be 
obtained, without regard to difference in 
price,’ for ‘experience has taught me that 
manufactures are now as necessary to 
our independence as to our comfort.’ 
For the sake of securing independence 
from others, ‘we must now place the 
manufacturer by the side of the agri- 
culturist.’ Hamilton himself could not 
have said more.” 

The surging nationalism of the period 
after the War of 1812 was exemplified 
by the demand on Spain to cede Florida. 
At that time, Ferdinand VII held weak 
rule over his Country and general dis- 
affection in his Army caused him to 
accede to this demand. This was the 
signal for Mexico to demand her free- 
dom (1821). The turbulent struggle of 
other Central and South American colo- 
nies for freedom, during this period, then 
brought threats from the Holy Alliance 
(all Europe except England, Turkey, and 
the Papacy) to intervene to restore Spain’s 
colonies. Coincidentally, Russia was then 
fortifying Alaska and extending her hold 
on the California coast. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was the prompt answer of a wise 
President. 

While internal development continued 
apace, it remained for the Senate, in 
1844, to reject a signed treaty for the 
annexation of Texas. President Tyler 
(a Whig) got the damage corrected by 
a joint Congressional resolution, early 
in 1845, but not before the Democrats 
elected Polk on a platform to annex 
Texas and to reoccupy the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. A treaty with Great Britain re- 
garding the latter, in 1846, established 
the present boundary along the 49th 
Parallel. 


Mexico’s grievance over the annexa- 
tion of Texas, however, coupled with 
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Polk’s desire to acquire the New Mexico 
Territory, led to the War with Mexico. 
The history of this War which gained, 
in effect, the rest of our great South- 
west and West is well-known. Again, the 
full impact of military power was ex- 
hibited, even though we have been branded 
as the aggressor. Let the lesson not be 
lost. 

Problems, after 1848, involving threats 
of external aggression were negligible 
until the Trent Affair, toward the end 
of 1861, when prudence forced Seward, 
then Secretary of State, to release rep- 
resentatives of the Confederacy who had 
been seized while aboard a British ship. 
The United States, involved in the War 
of Secession, apologized quickly as the 
neutrality of Great Britain was essential 
to the preservation of the Union. British 
feeling had been indicated clearly by 
their recognition of the South as a bel- 
ligerent, 30 days after Fort Sumter was 


bombarded. Again, the glove of diplomacy 
must be made to fit the military fist within 
it, and serve to handle both the pen and 
the lance with equal facility. 

The Civil War quickly gave the Euro- 


pean powers (France, England, and 
Spain) an opportunity to strengthen again 
their footholds in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Charging the Mexican Govern- 
ment with refusal to meet its obligations, 
allied troops were landed at Vera Cruz 
in December, 1861. The French seized 
Mexico City (1863), and proclaimed Arch- 
duke Maximilian (brother of Franz Jo- 
seph I of Austria) as emperor. The other 
allies withdrew. When French support 
had to be withdrawn, in 1867, Maximilian 
was seized and executed by the Mexicans. 
Here, again, the impact of the military 
factor is apparent in three ways: 

1, Maximilian’s Government could not 
sustain itself without it. 

2. The availability of seasoned United 
States troops, after the Civil War, made 


the French position delicate in the face 
of United States demands. 

8. The French, faced with almost cer- 
tain war with Prussia after the Luxem- 
burg Affair (1867), were overextended 
in Mexico and had to consolidate their 
position. 

The 30 years following the Civil War 
were devoted to great internal improve- 
ments in the way of reconstruction, in- 
vention, industrialization, and expansion. 
The continental United States began to 
forge ahead, with added security and 
wealth being assured by the elimination 
of Russia, through the purchase of Alaska, 
in 1867, and the establishment of Ameri- 
can interests, in preferred positions, in 
Hawaii, Samoa, and the other islands 
of the Pacific. The development of world 
trade made a keen appreciation of all 
the power factors involved absolutely 
essential. To this end, the contributions 
of an Army born-and-bred boy, who was 
trained in naval science, tactics, and tech- 
nique, is immeasurable. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan was the son of a 
distinguished officer and, professor at the 
United States Military Academy. He grew 
up in an atmosphere where his father 
taught the art of war and wrote exten- 
sively on military engineering. Never- 
theless, his own desires were for a naval 
career, and so after graduating from 
Annapolis, in 1859, he followed the sea 
on various tours of duty. During these 
early years, Mahan was an outspoken 
anti-imperialist. His awakening came as 
he devoted increasing thought to the in- 
fluence of the projected Isthmian Canal 
on our future international policy and 
position. 

It will be recalled that a French com- 
pany was formed to begin work, in 1881, 
on a canal across Panama under the di- 
rection of Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder 
of the Suez Canal. Foreign control of 
such a vital crossroad, coupled with 
foreign holdings in the Antilles and adja- 
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cent areas, constituted an increasing 
threat to the Nation. Mahan’s assign- 
ment to the Naval War College, shortly 
after it was established in 1884. gave 
him the desired opportunity to study such 
matters fully. 

Up to this time, naval thinking, at 
least to the extent it was made effective 
by Executive and Congressional action, 
lagged sadly behind naval development. 
Despite the fact that our objectives had 
been gained more easily and quickly when 
we had naval superiority (against the 
Barbary Coast, Mexico, and the Confed- 
eracy), national policy still envisioned a 
navy restricted only to coast defense and 
commerce raiding. 


The last half of the nineteenth century 
saw a revival of imperialism in Europe, 
however, and, as a result, recognition of 
the importance of the military (includes 
naval) factor was hastened. Some major 
causes were: 

1. The speed of transportation (railroad 
and steamship). 

2. The speed of communications (tele- 
graph and telephone). 

3. Rapid industrial development. 

4, Increased nationalism. 

5. The struggle for overseas markets. 

6. The establishment of control over all 
land masses, islands, and vital points 
[Suez, Dardanelles, Gibraltar, Singapore, 
and (under way) Panama]. 

The publication of The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 oc- 
curred in 1890, and few books have had 
a greater impact on subsequent history. 
Not only the American, but the British, 
French, German, and Japanese Navies 
were affected by his theories. McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge understood and approved. Two 
other masterful studies and numerous 
other papers, dealing with naval strategy 
and international affairs, appeared sub- 
sequently. 

While Mahan’s work appeared as a 
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chronological narrative, intertwining dis- 
cussions of national and naval policy and 
of strategy and tactics, a careful appraisal 
of his work establishes the following con- 
tributions to modern strategy from his 
pen: first, he developed a philosophy of 
sea power reflected in the chancellories 
of the world; second, he presented a new 
theory of naval strategy; and, third, he 
provided a critical study of naval tactics. 


It seems likely that Mahan expressed 
theories well-understood in the British 
Admiralty, but not aired publicly. Conse- 
quently, while his theories stimulated the 
United States and others to expand, it 
is probable that he accelerated the forces 
which undermined British domination of 
the world’s oceans. 

Space does not permit extensive discus- 
sion’of Mahan’s works, but his thoughts 
regarding Panama are interesting and 
gained rapid acceptance as part of our 
national policy. To quote from Makers of 
Modern Strategy: 

“Except for Alaska, the coastline of the 
United States presented ‘few points spe- 
cially weak from their saliency’ and all 
parts of the coast could be easily reached 
from the interior, either by water or by 
rail. The nation had no distant colonies 
essential to its existence. Thus with our 
‘boundless’ resources we could easily ‘live 
off by ourselves indefinitely’ unless a new 
‘commercial route through the Isthmus’ 
should give us the ‘rude awakening of 
those who have abandoned their share in 
the common birthright of all people, the 
sea.’ Construction of the Isthmian Canal 
would give every position in the Carib- 
bean an ‘enhanced commercial and mili- 
tary value.’ The canal itself would become 
‘a strategic centre of the most vital im- 
portance,’ and the nation which rules the 
sea approaches to the canal would con- 
trol the canal itself. Without more 
military and naval power than the United 
States possessed in 1890, Mahan feared 
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that the opening of the canal would be 
‘nothing but a disaster’ to this country. 

“From the point of view of commerce 
and the carrying trade, Mahan declared 
that the position of the United States was 
unique. ‘Facing the older worlds of the 
East and West,’ our shores are ‘washed 
by the oceans which touch the one or the 
other, but which are common’ to the United 
States alone. This position had advan- 
tages in defense also, for the ‘remoteness 
of the chief naval and military nations 
from our shores’ would make naval op- 
erations against us difficult. The ‘jeal- 
ousies of the European family of states’— 
that is to say, the balance of power— 
would further limit the ability of Euro- 
pean powers to send forces against our 
shores. 


“The extent of our territory, Mahan ar- 
gued, might be the same source of weak- 
ness against a stronger power that it was 
for the South against the North in the 
Civil War. Not only did the Confederacy 


have no navy, but its population was not 
interested in the sea and was not ‘pro- 
portioned to the extent of the sea-coast 
which it had to defend.’ The United States 
must be able to exert its strength not only 
on one long coast, but on two. 

“Mahan pointed out that the United 
States was like Holland in that the people 
would not spend money for their own de- 
fense unless danger actually stared them 
in the face. Consequently we had no 
‘shield of defensive power’ behind which 
we might develop our reserves of strength. 
Our seafaring population was far from 
adequate for possible needs, and founda- 
tions for such a class, Mahan believed, 
could ‘be laid only in a large commerce’ 
under the American flag. Mahan saw no 
reason to doubt that his compatriots pos- 
sessed aptitudes for commerce, for self- 
government, and for independence similar 
to those of the English. He thought that, 
if ‘legislative hindrances’ could be re- 
moved and ‘more remunerative fields of 
enterprise be filled up, sea power would 


soon begin to develop.’ The ‘instinct for 
commerce,’ the love of ‘bold enterprise in 
the pursuit of gain,’ and a ‘keen scent for 
the trails that lead to it’ all existed in the 
American people. 

“As a democracy, it seemed to Mahan 
that the United States was at a disad- 
vantage. Democratic governments tended 
to lack foresight and willingness to keep 
up their military expenditures in peace- 
time.... 

“Most of the basic changes affecting sea 
power have operated, on the whole, to the 
advantage of the United States. In view 
of the development of the long-range 
bomber, the American home base and 
American war industry are less vulner- 
able to attack than those of any other 
major power. In these and in other re- 
spects, Mahan’s six elements of sea power 
need qualification, shifts in emphasis, and 
some reappraisal. But it is clear that 
his basic ideas still are sound. Position, 
physical conformation (including natural 
resources and climate), the character of 
the people and of the government are still 
the ‘principal conditions affecting the sea 
power of nations’.” 

While most of the basic ideas expressed 
by Mahan still are sound, they need to 
be appraised most carefully due to the 
developments in modern weapons, particu- 
larly the airplane. While the continental 
United States is less vulnerable to at- 
tack than the area of any other major 
power, modern weapons have greatly de- 
creased its security from that existing 
in earlier days. We still can be thankful 
for the cushion of land and sea that pro- 
tects our homeland from direct attack 
by any potential enemy. At the same time, 
the rapidity of attack, in present-day 
warfare, necessitates, more than ever be- 
fore, that the critical points and bases 
on this protective fringe be manned ade- 
quately to repel possible attack instantly. 

“The essence of Mahan’s strategic doc- 
trine was the necessity of controlling the 
sea which, he believed, could be done only 
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by a concentration of force able to drive 
enemy naval and merchant ships from 
the seas. ‘It is not,’ Mahan concluded, 
‘the taking of individual ships or convoys, 
be they few or many, that strikes down the 
money power of a nation; it is the pos- 
session of that overbearing power on the 
sea which drives the enemy’s flag from 
it, or allows it to appear only as a fugi- 
tive; and which, by controlling the great 
common, closes the highways by which 
commerce moves to and fro from the 
enemy’s shores. This overbearing power 
can only be exercised by great navies’.” 

Although Mahan’s book did not appear 
until 1890, his lectures began at the 
Naval War College in 1886, and many 
naval officers and some public men be- 
came familiar with his ideas. Subsequent 
legislation pushed our naval program and, 
by 1895, Congressional debate showed an 
understanding of the strategic theories 
involved that was totally lacking 5 years 
before. Certain other factors, such as the 
Sino-Japanese War (1894-95), the Vene- 
zuelan dispute with Great Britain (1895), 
the difficulties over several years leading 
up to the annexation of Hawaii (1898), 
the insurrection of Cuba (1895), and the 
great activity and scramble for conces- 
sions in the Far East in this decade, 
indicated the need for a stronger military 
and naval posture. 

The Spanish-American War capped the 
developments of the century in America’s 
march to great world power. It proved 
the soundness of Mahan’s theories and 
prepared the way for America’s rise to 
world supremacy. Even then, as now, 
however, the people as a whole had rela- 
tively little understanding of strategy. 

With another Treaty of Paris, the war 
with Spain ended in December 1898. 
Nevertheless, the end of the century 
found us involved in an insurrection in 
the Philippines, and an uprising against 
the “West” in China. The “Open Decor” 
policy in China was announced. Bryan, 
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running on an anti-imperialism platform, 
was defeated decisively by McKinley. It 
had taken power, particularly military 
and naval power, not only to advance 
but to maintain the Nation. Ideals were 
fine, but conflicting interests were not 
resolved often, if ever, in favor of the 
weaker nation. Altruism was admired 
openly, and squelched quietly. A coura- 
geous people had developed a great Nation 
socially, politically, and economically. We 
were the envy of the world in many re- 
spects. America faced the future with 
faith and assurance as the twentieth cen- 
tury dawned. 


PART III 


America in the Twentieth 
Century 
Western civilization now is threat- 
ened by the vicious challenge of com- 
munism. Only by the most enlight- 
ened recognition of the military as- 
pects of this challenge, can we sail 
safely through the stormy seas ahead. 


The unfortunate death of President 
McKinley, in September 1901, brought 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Presidency and 
staked out a decade of continued ex- 
pansion and strong national policy. Roose- 
velt, a disciple of Mahan, was now the 
Chief Executive and dominated both our 
foreign and domestic policies. Under his 
regime, new insular policies were adopted, 
a commission under United States con- 
trol resumed construction of the Panama 
Canal, and the Navy was expanded. Un- 
der Elihu Root as Secretary of War, an 
Army General Staff and a War College 
were established and the Army was 
expanded. The Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-5) accented our interests in the 
Pacific and further fleet expansion was 
authorized. The advent of the automobile, 
the radio, and the airplane foreshadowed 
things to come. 

The second decade of the century 
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witnessed the impetus on naval expansion 
wavering, until World War I saw the 
Naval Act of 1916 authorizing “a navy 
second to none.” During these early years 
of the century, both Britain and Germany 
had followed Mahan’s theories in de- 
veloping their navies. However, the Ger- 
mans failed to realize that type-for-type, 
a surface navy second to Britain’s would 
be like a second-best poker hand. They 
found out at Jutland. 

American military power, largely neg- 
lected during the pre-World War I period 
except for coastal defense and overseas 
possessions, expanded a hundredfold to 
meet war needs. Mexican border troubles 
provided a small-scale shakedown in 1916. 
The need for arsenals and manufactures, 
so often stressed by Washington and 
Hamilton, had been neglected, however, 
to the point that most major items of 
equipment in this War had to be provided 
by our Allies. The story of World War I is 
well-known. It was a good lesson, as was 
the need for a greater merchant marine 
and the development of greater sources 
of electrical power. 


After 1920, the cry for a reduction of 
armaments was on full blast. Most of 
the peace treaties had been concluded. 
An airplane sank an old German battle- 
ship by bombing. The Army secured ap- 
propriations for less than one-half its 
modest authorized strength, and naval 
disarmanent was demanded. With high 
hopes, the Washington Naval Conference 
of 1922 was held. As a result of this 
conference, treaties were made: 

1. Outlining rights in insular posses- 
sions. 

2. Making certain readjustments in and 
guarantees to China. 

3. Declaring a 10-year holiday on the 
building of capital ships and establishing 
ratios for those to be retained. 

The London Naval Conference of 1930 
continued certain provisions in effect, pro- 
vided for some scrapping of vessels, and 


made certain agreements regarding sub- 
marines. Despite these agreements, the 
world condition was turbulent and the 
numerous pacts and conferences merely 
accented the fear and distrust existing 
among nations. 

The great depression, beginning in No- 
vember 1929, was the first concrete evi- 
dence of the seething world situation. 
This soon was substantiated by severe 
financial dislocations in all countries. 
However, neither the rise of Hitler nor 
the seizure of Manchuria by Japan pre- 
vented the Administration, in the 1930s, 
from further reducing our defense estab- 
lishment. The appointment of Adolph 
Hitler as Chancellor of Germany (1933), 
followed by the making and breaking of 
treaties, the Ethiopian crises (1935), 
the German occupation of the Rhineland 
(1986), the Civil War in Spain (1936), 
the invasion of China (1937), and other 
overt actions clearly indicating the ap- 
proach of a major conflict were all con- 
ducted while the United States recognized 
Russia and sought to re-establish its 
internal economy under the administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


By 1987, the need for “quarantining 
aggressors” was admitted and expressed 
but, in the same year, a reinforced Neu- 
trality Act was adopted. Despite the an- 
nexation of Austria by Germany and the 
Munich Pact, in 1938, only about % billion 
dollars extra was requested of Congress, 
in 1939, to strengthen American defenses. 
Thus, the outbreak of World War II, in 
September 1939, again found us generally 
unprepared in every way. 

Before considering World War II, how- 
ever, let us review briefly the impact of 
the internal combustion engine and, in 
particular, the radio. 

“The strength of an army, like power 
in mechanics, is estimated by multiply- 
ing the mass by the rapidity—a rapid 
march augments the morale of an army, 
and increases all the chances of victory.” 
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With these words, Napoleon expressed 
a maxim which he employed to devastat- 
ing advantage. He, like Jackson in the 
Shenandoah 50 years later, had only “foot 
cavalry,” horse cavalry, and wagon trans- 
port. 

Throughout history, efforts have been 
made to shift the burden of loads and 
marches from men to the backs of horses, 
camels, elephants, and other beasts. The 
use of the wheel permitted even heavier 
loads to be transported over certain ter- 
rain by means of chariots and wagons of 
various types. The advent of the internal 
combustion engine, however, forecast the 
revolution in transportation that we wit- 
nessed during World War II. 

In World War I, transportation was 
still based on railroads—broad and nar- 
row gauge—supplemented by limited 
amounts of animal-drawn and motor- 
driven vehicles within the combat zone. 
The movement of Gallieni’s “taxicab 
army” a few miles from Paris to the 
Marne, in 1914, was hailed as a great 
feat. 


The stabilization of the Western and 
Russian fronts, in the early stages of 
the conflict, practically eliminated the ele- 
ment of mobility in these sectors as far 
as both strategy and tactics were con- 
cerned and a war of attrition resulted. The 
principle of surprise, in the use of the 
famous “40 and 8” (the name applied to 
French boxcars capable of transporting 
40 men or 8 horses during World War 
I), may have affected the American 
doughboy, but it never upset the German 
High Command. Except in Allenby’s cam- 
paign in the Near East and in cer- 
tain other operations, notably at the 
very outset of the conflict, cavalry units 
had relatively few opportunities to show 
their wares. 

By the 1930s, however, three inventions 
had awakened some individuals whose 
imaginations were not too encased in 
dogma, doctrine, and tradition. These were 
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the airplane and the tank, both supple- 
mented by the radio. The use of all these 
for combat had been made possible by 
the internal combustion engine which 
propels the first two and generates power 
for the last. 

The exténded use of the airplane was 
a natural development from World War I. 
The improvements in motors, weapons, 
and construction had effected techniques 
in the use of this weapon, but, extremists 
to the contrary, the basic combat missions 
remained two in number—close support 
of ground or naval forces and bombing 
missions on strategic objectives. Indis- 
pensable as it is, it remains a weapon 
to be used in conjunction with other mili- 
tary and naval means to enforce the 
national will. Full recognition is given 
to the fact that without air superiority, 
offensive operations on a broad scale are 
impossible and defensive operations, at 
best, are limited severely. Any detailed 
discussion of air operations, however, is 
beyond the scope of this article. 

On the ground, continued development 
of the automobile, stimulated by a tre- 
mendous production for civilian use after 
World War I, gave a new meaning to 
mobility. The tank, likewise a develop- 
ment of the automotive age, lagged be- 
hind due to resistance and conservatism 
in high military places. A few energetic 
and imaginative officers kept some breath 
of life in our embryo mechanized. force, 
but it remained for the Germans to de- 
velop the large-scale use of armor, in- 
corporating as they did the best technical 
ideas of American inventors. 

Thus, the airplane and tank, aided by 
splendid automotive equipment and con- 
trolled by radio, put real meaning into 
“mass multiplied by rapidity.” In a similar 
manner, the development of fast, sturdy, 
landing craft opened up the use of “the 
perfect highway”’—the sea—even when 
ports were denied. 

As advanced as such equipment was 
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when the conflict broke out in 1939, the 
developments of the next few years, tested 
in the crucible of war, vastly increased 
the power and dependability of these and 
other weapons. The dynamic, wartime 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the mighty response of the Nation, coupled 
with the efforts of our Allies, particularly 
the British, sealed the destiny of the 
enemy powers, with relatively small 
losses, in an unexpectedly short time. 

As early as 1943, however, many think- 
ing Americans realized that the problem 
of communism, apparent for the last 25 
years, would become extremely serious 
in the years to come. The conferences at 
Yalta and Potsdam were not reassuring, 
and VE-day merely indicated a phase 
line in our national life. 

Since the War, our hopes for peace have 
blinded us to our dangers from Soviet- 
dominated communism. The realities of 
life were pushed aside to let incomes 
soar, taxes stay down, and to provide 
maximum comforts for everyone. The 
basic cleavage in ideologies was discussed 
as though it could be dissolved unilater- 
ally. Even when insulted, we seemed to 
turn the other cheek. Soon the picture 
in China became clearer, and yet the 
dangers of surging Chinese nationalism, 
sensed even at the turn of the century, 
were soothed with wishful thinking that 
time would resolve such problems! It will, 
but not in a way that augurs well for the 
civilized world. 

The President’s speech, on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in 1948, was timely and awaken- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, those awak- 
ened turned over and went back to sleep 
that same summer even though the Ber- 
lin Airlift was thrust upon us. 

From the time of the 1948 speech until 
thespring of 1950, the author commanded 
the 1st Constabulary Brigade, one of two 
such armored units in the United States 
Zone of Germany. The only other major 
tactical element there was, and is, the 


1st Infantry Division, of long and glo- 
rious fame. These units, supported by an 
almost negligible tactical air force, con- 
stitute all the combat troops between 
the eastern zonal border and the West. 
Of course, the British and the French, 
in their respective zones of Germany, 
have some counterpart of these small 
American forces, but the total forces 
involved are entirely inadequate to do 
more than to delay temporarily the ad- 
vance of the masses of hostile troops, 
generously supported by tactical air forces 
that are available now in Eastern Ger- 
many. 

The recognition of this serious situa- 
tion in which the likely aggressor has 
the capability to push us back to the 
Atlantic whenever it pleases him is, of 
course, one of the reusons why the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact and 
the Marshall Plan are of such great im- 
portance. The nations of Western Europe 
have done much with American help to 
restore some semblance of their prewar 
status and development; but until they 
are in a position where they have at 
least an even chance of resisting a hos- 
tile thrust from the East, they cannot, 
in confidence and with some hope for se- 
curity, advance much further on the road 
to stability and progress. The instability 
that has appeared in some Western Eu- 
ropean governments is just another indi- 
cation of the uncertainty the people of 
those nations have felt as to which way 
to turn in order to go forward to peace 
and security. 

It is not a pleasant thought to realize 
that in a world where we like to think 
of our civilization as advanced, such con- 
ditions can exist. Nevertheless, our civili- 
zation is no further advanced or secure 
than the most backward or recalcitrant 
of the powers that have the force to de- 
stroy it; and that force definitely exists 
today in awesome proportions. Only when 
one can observe, at close hand, the con- 
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ditions under which the peoples subjected 
to the Communist heel have to live, can 
one appreciate fully what it would mean 
to have America reduced to the status 
of a secondary power at best, or at worst, 
another colony under the “Hammer and 
Sickle.” Such a situation is all too possible, 
and it is with a view to preventing it that 
we must be fully alert and understand 
completely our national requirements for 
security. 

While we have given generously of our 
bounty in “food, medical supplies, and 
capital goods to other less fortunate na- 
tions—yes, even to former enemies—our 
primary need, in the West, is to replace 
fear with courage, hope with determina- 
tion, weakness with power, and vacillation 
and compromise with the ultimate of ob- 
jectivity and realism. Then, with con- 
fidence in our cause and in our course, 
we can go forward. 

You know full well the stories of the 
massacres and depredations on our fron- 
tiers during our westward push in the 
nineteenth century. Today, there is an- 
other vast and vital frontier wherever 
the prongs of communism infect the peo- 
ples of the world. One segment of this 
frontier is in the United States Zone of 
Germany, where 100,000 American troops, 
together with at least another 150,000 
American civilians representing the 48 
states and territories, stand guard as an 
outpost against a threat that would make 
an Indian attack seem innocuous and 
gentle. Behind them are the peoples of 
the Western World. We cannot divorce 
ourselves from a sense of real responsi- 
bility, in this situation, unless we wish 
again to feel the guilt that we Americans 
felt after Pearl Harbor and Bataan. 

It is interesting to note that Napoleon, 
in his biography, said: 

“Ts not Russia the head of Hydra, the 
Antaeus of the fable, which can only be 
subdued by seizing it bodily and stifling 
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it in the embrace? But where is the 
Hercules to be found? Should there arise 
an Emperor of Russia, valiant, impetuous, 
and intelligent, a tzar with a beard on 
his chin, Europe is his own. ... When 


I am dead and gone my memory will be 
esteemed, and I will be revered in con- 
sequence of having foreseen and en- 
deavored to put a stop to that which will 
yet take place. It will be revered when 
the barbarians of the North will possess 
Europe. . . 


” 


Napoleon recognized the potency of the 
Soviet’s central position. on the Eurasian 
land mass with its great manpower and 
natural resources, and so have Mackinder, 
Haushofer, Beukema, Walsh, and other 
geopoliticians and strategists. We must 
be sure that our policy makers do like- 
wise. 

Where are we now? The sea is still the 
principal highway for the world’s trade. 
The anti-Communist nations control all 
of its key points and nearly all of its 
warm water ports. The West also controls 
most of the power and industrial centers 
of the world, except the growing Russian 
sources, and those now sealed off by the 
Iron Curtain. But vital areas of Western 
Europe and Asia are dangerously exposed. 
Considering the nature of the Communist 
threat and its unalterability, we cannot 
compromise’ these facilities in view of 
the stranglehold communism already has 
on the Eurasian land mass with its virgin 
resources and its manpower of more than 
one billion. 

We must not let our vision be blurred 
by ideologies. Even Karl Marx must be 
restless in his grave at the Kremlin’s 
interpretation of some of his theories 
regarding improved conditions for the 
worker. If he could come back todays he 
would find our enlightened conditions, as 
between management and labor, far in 
advance of those being practiced by his 
advocates in Moscow. 
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the We must remember also that the Soviet Now is the time. Now is the time for 
“ise has a generous supply of virile manpower decision. Either we can rise to the heights 
us, completely controlled by powerful police which our good and noble purposes and 
on and military forces. She has a growing the gifts’ God gave us to use for the 
hen industry, vast resources, and the world’s penefits of mankind demand, or we can 
be greatest potential markets contiguous to  gkulk and sulk like fearful and frustrated 


her homeland. She possesses tremendous 
military power on land, sea, and in the 
air. She is realistic, uncompromising, 


and vicious in her intent to destroy us 
and dominate the world. She despises the 
Christian concept of the dignity of man. 


peoples until the ignominy of defeat is 
thrust upon us. If we fail—if Russia 
moves before Western Europe is secure— 
and we find Europe and Asia gone, with 
Australia and North Africa as a bonus, 
the problem becomes vastly more diffi- 





the What does she want? She wants warm cult. When the Soviet says, “Comrades, 
sian water ports and outlets for world trade. you can either join us or be destroyed. 
and She wants the power centers of the Ruhr, ye game is open but the play for trade 
der, the Saar, France, and Britain. She wants in our sphere of influence is now 4 dollars 
ther the scientific and, in particular, the tech- to the ruble and no longer 4 rubles to 
nust nical know-how of Western Europe. She a all Th d “o t th 
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transportation of Western Europe. She vena the lira, and the other old cur- 
‘the [J wants the oi! of the Middle East. of Tencies already have been readjusted by 
ais course, once these things are acquired, jas hee shall we do? ieee ” wo 
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Southeast Asia would cause them, auto- 
matically, to fall. into her sphere of in- 
fluence. She wants to destroy the concept 
of individual freedom and establish a 
police state over the entire world. 

















could our freedom or our civilization be 
maintained against this octopus in such a 
shrunken world? 

Fate has thrust upon us a certain role 
whether we like it or not. The crescendo 
of conflicting interests, played on the 


stern What do we want? We want to live in Bowie R ; 

osed. peace, without the continued threat of Tums of destiny in this world of blind- 
unist § war or of the destruction of our Western i& speed and atomic power, finds us as 
innot civilization. We want to live in a world Ne of two focal points around which all 
w of where free nations can work together to the forces on this earth are rallying. 
, has improve, mutually, the conditions of their The verdict of the future—yes, the very 
irgin peoples. Can we achieve those goals? Yes, continuance of the privilege to enjoy the 
than @ but only by the suppression of Soviet-- moral, social, economic, and political val- 


urred 
st be 


dominated communism. By a positive, vig- 
orous attitude, which will not only con- 
tain but will destroy the virus of com- 








ues of our Western civilization—will de- 
pend on our courage, astuteness, and 
military readiness in meeting this vicious 


challenge by the Marxian theory of dia- 
letic materialism called communism. His- 
tory, like a fascinating woman, only 
bestows her favors on the brave and the 
strong; never on the bashful or the weak. 
There must be no doubt as to our determi- 
nation not only to contain but to destroy 
the virus of communism. 


munism, we may achieve—I repeat may 
achieve—it through peaceful means, but 
only if the full and integrated moral, 
social, economic, political, and military 
streneth of America and the non-Com- 
munist world is brought to bear. Lacking 
that, or on the decision of the Kremlin, 
we must fight—and fight soon. 
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Wars are the crises in the lives of 
nations. With courage and some blood, we 
have been able to survive past wars but 
only because the venom of the enemy’s 
power frequently has been absorbed by 
others. Now, we must inoculate ourselves 
to meet the full fury of the initial strike. 
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We must add foresight to fortitude and 
faith in God, if we hope to meet the 
greatest challenge we have ever faced. 
Only by the most enlightened recognition 
of the military aspects of this challenge, 
can the ship of State be girded properly 
to sail through the stormy seas ahead. 





Communism need not deflect us into its own path of violence and de- 
spair. Instead it should spur us to intensify our efforts toward producing a 
stronger, more effective democracy, with its promise of increasingly abun- 
dant life, and greater intellectual and spiritual growth for the individual. 


General J. Lawton Collins 


Morally, and fundamentally, the free world has the undeniable power 
of a better idea. In our way of life, no worship is denied, no abandonment 
of religion is required, no elections are counterfeited, no automatic “yes” 


is demanded. 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 
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Lieutenant Colonel George I. Forsythe, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not necessar- 
ily those of the Department of the 
Army, the Army War College, or the 
Command and General Staff College. 
—The Editor. 


. Army exists through legislative 
action. It is a “statutory creature” de- 
pending each year upon Congress for its 
effective existence. Because of this, it 
is well for us to know what it takes to 
obtain a sound program of enabling legis- 
lation, a program which will provide the 
Army with the necessary means to con- 
tribute its part toward a sound national 
security program. 

It is up to the Army to make known 
to the lawmakers, honestly and forth- 
rightly, its needs. Military leaders must 
apprise Congress of the nature of result- 
ing insecurity, if these needs cannot 
be met. This vital task cannot be left 
solely to officers trained in legal matters. 
While those specialists are invaluable, it 
is the responsibility of the line to recom- 
mend, support, and implement the needed 
legislation. 


The Army Belongs to the People 
_ The United States Army belongs to 
the people. It is as large (or as small), 


as strong, and as well-equipped as the citi- 
zens of the United States want it to be. The 
citizenry influence these matters by con- 
trolling the Army through the President 
and through their representatives in Con- 
gress. The people gave their Government 
certain general and specific powers over 
the Army. These are found in the Con- 
stitution. This, our basic political doctrine, 
enunciates, in its preamble, that one of 
the purposes is to “. .. provide for the 
common defense, . . . and secure the bles- 
sings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. ...” The Constitution grants 
certain powers to the Congress which 
directly affect the Army. Some of the 
more important of these are: 


1. To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than 2 years. (Ar- 
ticle I, Section 8.) 

2. To make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval 
forces. (Article I, Section 8.) 

3. To provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 
(Article I, Section 8.) 


Plans lacking required enabling legislation will remain merely plans. 
All Army personnel, therefore, must be aware of the legislative impli- 
cations in the development of an efficient and effective fighting force 
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4. To declare war, . . . and make rules 
concerning capture on land and water. 
(Article I, Section 8.) 

5. To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers. ... (Ar- 
ticle I, Section 8.) 

Essentially, this congressional control 
of the Army falls into two main categor- 
ies: 

1. Control of the “purse strings.” 

2. Control through enabling and re- 
strictive legislation. 

Although budgetary planning and legis- 
lation involving Federal appropriations 
have a marked influence on the control 
of the Army, the legislative aspects of 
these matters are not covered in this 
article. Rather, this article deals solely 
with the field of enabling and restrictive 
legislation. 


The people have given to the Congress 
the necessary power to control the Army. 


Although the President is, in fact, the 
Commander in Chief of the military forces, 
he is commander of only such forces and 
in such a manner as the Congress specifi- 
cally provides. Restrictions on the mili- 
tary powers of the Chief Executive tra- 
ditionally are much greater in ,time of 
peace than in time of war. When the 
Nation is confronted with or becomes in- 
volved in military conflict, Congress us- 
ually gives the President the broad au- 
thority necessary for him to conduct the 
war effectively. This was _ well-demon- 
strated in the Korean crisis. Congress 
was quick to recognize the seriousness 
of the situation and to make increased 
means and authority available to the 
executive branch of the Government so 
as to permit more extensive prosecution 
of military operations. This is what the 
people wanted. This is what Congress 
gave them. 


Sources of Military Legislation 
Laws affecting the Army can originate 
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from several sources. The more important 
of these are: 

1. The Department of Defense. 

2. One of the armed services. 

3. Another executive department of the 
Government. 

4. A member of Congress. 

5. A citizen. 

On military legislation originating out- 
side the defense establishment, the mili- 
tary departments exert their influence by 
submitting their views, recommendations, 
and comments, in their reports on the pro- 
posed bill, prior to final action on it by 
Congress. Most military legislation, how- 
ever, originates in the staff agencies of 
the Department of Defense or in the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 


Department of Defense 
Legislative Organization 


The agencies within the Department of 
Defense structure which have primary in- 
terest in military legislation are: 

1. The Department of Defense.—In the 
Department of Defense organization there 
is an Assistant Seeretary of Defense for 
legal and legislative affairs. He guides 
the preparation and co-ordination of leg- 
islative proposals advanced by the armed 
services and other agencies of the Defense 
Department. He reviews their reports on 
legislation, Presidential proclamations, 
and Executive orders. He is responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense for the prep- 
aration of the legislative program of the 
Department of Defense. Assisting him in 
these matters are the General Counsel to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Director, 
Office of Legislative Liaison, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

2. The Department of the Army.—Each 
of the armed services has a staff agency 
for legislative and liaison matters. In 
the case of the Army, it is the Office of 
the Chief of Legislative Liaison. This 
office is charged, by the Secretary of the 
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Army and the Chief of Staff, with formu- 
lating, co-ordinating, and supervising the 
legislative policies (except for appropria- 
tions) of the Army, and of ensuring the 
proper relationship between the Army 
and Congress. It also co-ordinates the 
Army’s legislative program for submis- 
sion to the Secretary of Defense. Further, 
it assists the general and special staffs 
of the Department of the Army in de- 
termining the need for legislation, and in 
preparing, processing, and _ supporting 
proposed legislation, Presidential procla- 
mations, and Executive orders. 

3. The general and special staff agencies 
of the Department of the Army.—These 
staff divisions are responsible for recom- 
mending new or amendatory legislation 
required to accomplish their various mis- 
sions. This they do by: 

a. Submitting legislative proposals to 
be included in the Department of the 
Army Legislative Program. 

b. Preparing emergency legislation, as 
well as Executive orders and Presidential 
proclamations, required by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in the event of war 
or national emergency. 

c. Submitting reports and comments 
on legislation sponsored by other agencies 
or persons. 

4. The Office of Legislative Liaison 
(Department of the Army).—This agency 
guides, assists, co-ordinates, and supervises 
the over-all legislative activities within 
the Department of the Army. However, 
much of the ground work involved in ob- 
taining legislation is done by the staff 
division having primary interest in the 
particular matter. This includes prepar- 
ing the initial draft of the bill, securing 
the staff co-ordination within the Depart- 
ment of the Army, preparing and giving 
testimony, and recommending action to 
be taken on proposed amendments to the 
bill while it is in the legislative process. 


Developing the Legislative Program 
Control over the legislative proposals 


advanced by the armed services is re- 
tained by the Secretary of Defense. Each 
of the departments, and each of the boards 
(such as the Munitions Board, Research 
and Development Board, and the Person- 
nel Policy Board), are required to sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Defense, each 
year, the legislative items which they 
recommend for enactment at the next 
regular session of Congress. These recom- 
mendations, together with the items recom- 
mended by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, form the basis on which the 
annual legislative program of the De- 
partment of Defense is formulated. 


Each year, the legislative situation is 
re-evaluated by the three services and 
recommendations are made for the for- 
mulation of the next year’s program. In 
the Army, the Office of the Chief of 
Legislative Liaison queries all appropri- 
ate staff agencies in this regard and, 
based on replies received, co-ordinates and 
formulates the recommended Army pro- 
gram for inclusion in the Department of 
Defense program. 

A committee, known as the Legislative 
Conference, under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for legal 
and legislative affairs, which includes in 
its membership the General Counsel of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chiefs of 
Legislative Liaison both of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and each of 
the services, and their legislative advisors, 
meets upon call of the chairman to formu- 
late the Department of Defense legislative 
program. The legislative proposals ad- 
vanced by the various departments and 
boards of the Department of Defense are 
considered by ,this conference, given a 
priority in the over-all program, and as- 
signed a sponsoring agency. For example, 
proposed legislation of primary interest 
to the Army is assigned to the Army and, 
henceforth, responsibility for its further 
preparation, co-ordination, and processing, 
on behalf of the Secretary of Defense, 
rests with the Army. 
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The legislative proposals which make 
up the year’s program are assigned a 
relative priority. Once a legislative pro- 
gram has been finally determined, and 
before its individual measures are pre- 
sented to the Congress for action, every 
effort is made to acquaint those members 
of the Congress who will handle the leg- 
islation in committee with the planning 
basis behind our legislative program, and 
to seek from them advise on the legisla- 
tive situation governing its presentation. 
This is followed up during the period 
Congress is in session by consultations be- 
tween Army leaders and the chairmen 
of the Congressional Armed Services Com- 
mittees, subcommittee chairmen, and mem- 
bers of the committees’ professional staffs. 

The Armed Services Committees of both 
houses of Congress are especially influen- 
tial in the development of a sound program 
of military legislation. It is through the 
committee system that most of the busi- 
ness of Congress is transacted. These 
functional committees make a detailed 
study of proposed legislation, and sub- 
mit their recommendations for the action 
of the particular chamber of Congress 
as a whole. 

Military planning must be in conso- 
nance with national objectives. The adop- 
tion of a new plan or change in a current 
plan frequently is dependent upon statu- 
tory authority in addition to that already 
possessed. Where this is true, a decision 
must be made either to abandon the plan 
or request Congress to enact the neces- 
sary enabling legislation. Therefore, ap- 
proved plans, both current and projected, 
form the basis for the Army’s legislative 
program and each legislative proposal 
stems from its planning counterpart. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the unification movement is to provide 
an agency capable of co-ordinating the 
legislative efforts of the armed services. 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
seeks to attain uniformity of application 
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of legislation to all the armed services, 
where prudent and possible. The pre- 
vention of duplication is another goal 
sought. To achieve these desirable ends, 
a comprehensive system of processing 
legislation is used. The chart on page 25 
shows the steps in processing a legisla- 
tive action from its inception until the 
proposal becomes law. This chart is based 
upon Department of the Army sponsor- 
ship of the proposed legislative action. 
It is similar in the other armed services. 


Legislative Aspects of Policy Making 


The Department of the Army general 
staff primarily is concerned with develop- 
ing plans, policies, and programs for the 
current and future operations of the 
Army. In doing this, new plans and pol- 
icies are created, and existing ones are 
changed or eliminated as required by the 
domestic and international situation. In 
either event, the proposed plans always 
must be examined in the light of legal 
restrictions or authorization, and of the 
presence of material means for their im- 
plementation. Usually two questions must 
be asked: 


1. Can this proposal be implemented 


‘under the authority or restrictions of ex- 


isting statutes? 

2. Does this proposal require funds 
which are not now available within the 
current or planned budget, and does it 
introduce a continuing future budgetary 
requirement? 

Based upon the answer to these two 
questions, a determination can be made 
as to whether legislation is required to 
support the proposed action. If enabling 
legislation exists but funds are lacking, 
then requests must be made to obtain the 
required funds through budget planning 
channels. 

There is no fixed rule which defines the 
types of actions which require enabling 
legislation. An inquiry must be made in 
each case. For example, in the personnel 
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field alone, the following matters are 
covered by law: 

1. Pay and allowances. 

. Promotion, rank, and precedence. 

. Strength. 

. Organization and composition. 

. Retirement. 

. Appointments of officers. 

. Transfers of officers. 

. Awards and decorations. 

. Military justice. 

10. Induction and authority for enlist- 
ments. 

Legistlation has similar far-reaching 
effects upon the strategic, tactical, intel- 
ligence, logistical, and operational fields 
of military endeavor. 

Within the framework of the statutes 
governing these matters,.the President 
and the Secretaries of Defense and of the 
Army often are given discretionary pow- 
ers as to the exact methods of implement- 
ing the policy of the Congress. In other 
cases, the law will prescribe, in exact de- 
tail, just how the law will be adminis- 
tered. It should be the aim of the Depart- 
ment of the Army to have the law define, 
in general terms, the policy of the Con- 
gress, permitting the Secretary of the 
Army to retain the maximum flexibility in 
implementing that policy. i 


o©oonn or KW 


The Congressman 

In considering military legislation, or 
any type of legislation, it is well to have 
an understanding of the people who make 
the laws. A Congressman has several 
jobs. Broadly, his responsibility is to the 
Nation as a whole, to his native state or 
district, and to the many thousands of 
individuals who make up his constituency. 
These three basic responsibilities often 
apply divergent pressures upon him. He 
has the difficult task of formulating na- 
tional policy, both foreign and domestic, 
yet he must represent all of the Country 
and a part of the Country at the same 
time. With all this, he may consider him- 
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self to be the Washington agent for thou- 
sands of constituents. 

Every Congressman must be a politi- 
cian. This is meant, not in the derogatory 
sense of the word, but rather, in the sense 
that if a Congressman fails to provide for 
his re-election, he will not remain in Con- 
gress long enough to serve the Nation as 
effectively as he desires. This plain fact 
has a definite effect on military legisla- 
tion. Congressmen can be expected to look 
at military legislative proposals with their 
attendant political implications in mind. 

Public opinion has a great deal to do 
with how a Congressman will react to a 
legislative proposal. Often, it is most dif- 
ficult for the lawmaker to decide 
whether a clamor really is true public 
opinion and, if so, whether it demands ac- 
tion by him which is in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation. He must remember 
that a Congressman is the representive of 
the people. He was sent to Washington 
to act for the people. Often, he feels 
obliged to act according to the dictates 
of public opinion regardless of what he 
believes personally. 

Military men must remember, too, that 
military matters are but one phase of the 
Congressman’s interest. He is concerned 
in everything, from establishing a new 
post office to determining our Country’s 
stand on matters of earth-shaking impot- 
tance. Thus, military legislation, which 
appears to be vital to the military plan- 
ners, may be an issue of less importance 
than those before a Congressman at a par- 
ticular moment. 

With these facts in mind, it is clear 
that the relationship between the soldier 
and the Congressman should be neither 
that of “kissing the hand” nor “biting 
the hand” that feeds you. It should be 
the firm handclasp of one professional 
man to the other, both of whom.have the 
national interest at heart. 


Conclusion 
The Army is dependent upon Congress 
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for its existence—every year. Plans 
which lack the required enabling legisla- 
tion must remain merely plans. A sound 
legislative program and good congres- 
sional relations to facilitate its implemen- 
tation are essential if adequate provision 
is to be made for the Army to carry out 
its mission of providing for our national 


security. All citizens should understand 
this fact. They must realize that the 
Army can be only as good as the laws 
which govern it. Military men should en- 
sure that the lawmakers are apprised 
faithfully of what is needed, so that the 
Army may do its job efficiently and effec- 
tively. 





I believe that the prevention of war is largely a practical question of 
applying sound business principles in our conduct of national and interna- 


tional affairs. 


We have a product—the democratic way of life—which we 


have been perfecting for many years and which has proved to be the best 


on the market. 
a phony substitute—Communism. 


Now a competitor has entered the market with the offer of 


General J. Lawton Collins 


The principle of civil control of the Armed Forces always has been and 


remains accepted without qualification or desire for any other relationship. 
Our concern is that the people must recognize what in the long run are their 
military problems. They must think about them and act accordingly. Na- 
tional policy on military matters can rise no higher than its source, and that 
source is the people. 


Lieutenant General M. S. Eddy 





Advantages to be Derived 


from the 
Study of American Military History 


Brigadier General P. M. Robinett, USA-Ret 


Divs field of American military his- 
tory is one offering unusual opportunity 
for self-improvement, and for original 
and valuable contributions to the service. 
Probably no major aspect of American 
history has been so greatly neglected. A 
real opportunity exists which should serve 
as a challenge to military students, and 
to all institutions interested in military 
affairs. 

All the great captains, such as Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon, as well as many lesser ones, 
have stressed the value of history in the 
instruction of military men. Innumerable 
quotations could be cited to prove the 
point. Frederick the Great was not only 
an avid student and supporter of history, 
but a historian of parts himself. As the 
founder of the modern general staff sys- 
tem, he stressed constantly the intellec- 
tual preparation of ‘his officer corps. 
Napoleon, who was certainly one of the 
greatest and cleverest practitioners of 
war, rated the study of history as of 
great importance in the military profes- 
sion. One quotation, among others, which 
he made bearing upon the question shows 
clearly the importance he attached to his- 
tory: “ ... The knowledge of the higher 
arts of war is not acquired except by ex- 
perience and the study of the history of 
wars and the battles of great captains.” 

Writers such as Machiavelli, Jomini, 
Clausewitz, Mahan, Douhet, Foch, and 
Fuller have influenced profoundly the 
profession of arms. Few of them can be 


rated as great captains, but most held 
assignments that permitted them to gain 
a first-hand impression of war and war- 
riors. As a result of their study, they 
have been able, within their limitations, 
to delineate the fundamental principles 
of war. In one form or another, these 
principles have been modified and adopted 
as the basic doctrine in all modern ar- 
mies and, therefore, constitute a profes- 
sional guide for military men. On occa- 
sion the principles have been thrown out 
of harmony with catastrophic results, by 
an erroneous overemphasis of certain 
ones. Catchwords drawn out of context 
from the balanced whole and followed 
blindly have resulted in great harm to the 
army and nation concerned. For exampie, 
the French Army, overemphasizing the 
principle of the offensive, prior to 1914, 
and the principle of defense, in 1940, suf- 
fered accordingly. 


Research in Military History 

Just as in other fields, research in mili- 
tary history will give valuable training 
in planning a project, gathering and or- 
ganizing data, interpreting findings, and 
presenting a clear and logical narrative. 
Intensive investigation not only affords 
specialized knowledge of a definite phase 
of history, but also promotes independent 
thinking. An understanding of the 
methods by which historical data are as- 
sembled, authenticated, and woven into 
generalizations should lead to the creation 
of a healthy skepticism concerning what 
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others have written, as well as an ap- 
preciation of the work that lies back 
of serious historical studies. Historical 
research also gives valuable training in 
evaluating opposing points of view on 
controversial questions, past and present. 
Finally, not the least of the fruits of his- 
torical investigation, is the sense of ac- 
complishment which comes from observing 
the roughage of isolated, formless data, 
assembled from scattered sources, grow, 
through the researcher’s efforts, into a 
smooth, significant, balanced narrative— 
and, perhaps, one that contributes some- 
thing new to the existing body of knowl- 
edge. 

If military history is to serve as a basis 
of education and training, it must be 
factual and. objective. Propagandistic 
history or censored history, on the other 
hand, is extremely dangerous and should 
not be used as the basis of instruction in 
military schools or in training. Such 
history is not history at all. It can pro- 
vide no sound lessons or basis of intellec- 
tual and professional training. It leads 
to false conclusions. And it fosters one 
of the worst evils in professional military 
thinking—self-deception. 

To be of value in teaching military 
leadership, history should be factual and 
frank. Histories written during the lives 
of the actors, or too near their time, gen- 
erally are tinged with partisanship, col- 


satisfactory basis for instruction in 
leadership until it is written in such a 
manner that it portrays the actors, their 
good and bad sides, their temperaments, 
doubts, and ambitions, their Janus faces, 
their tensions and contrasts, and their 
physical and mental conditions. When it 
becomes possible to write of public men 
as one would write of property, the great- 
est value to be derived from military his- 
tory probably will be its influence on the 
development, training, and selection of 
honorable, skilled military leaders. Such 
writing cannot be done in official histories 
written contemporaneously with events. 
It is an appropriate field for the indepen- 
dent historian, who writes after passions 
and partisanship have been stilled by 
time. 
Study of Military History 

The professional advantages to be de- 
rived from a study of military history 
are so obvious that the subject hardly 
needs elaboration. Every one in the mili- 
tary service, from the basic private to 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, will find 
a knowledge of military history, and es- 
pecially of American military history, of 
value in the solution of problems, both in 
peace and in war. This is true, because 
problems cannot be solved without an un- 
derstanding of the past in which they 
are rooted. In the words that are carved 
in stone at the entrance to the National 


Military history is the very foundation of our knowledge of tactics and 
strategy. Without a sound background in military history that is factual 
and objective, an officer cannot draw upon the experiences of others 


ored by self-interested flattery, and 
influenced by the selective treatment of 
source material. Histories written too 
long after the time of the participants 
frequently are fictional or sentimentally 
colored. Neither type of history is satis- 
factory for teaching leadership. History 
cannot, therefore, serve as an entirely 


Archives, “What is past is prologue.” 
An army officer should possess a 
well-rounded _ education. He _ should 
have the attributes of cultural education, 
in addition to his professional and technical 
accomplishments. It is, therefore, incum- 
bent upon each officer to acquire wider 
educational attainments throughout his 
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service. If the value of cultural prepara- 
tion is acknowledged, it then should be 
apparent that there is no better or more 
fruitful subject for serious study than 
military history. Not only will it improve 
an officer’s professional abilities, but it 
will also open the door to countless fields 
of intellectual inquiry that would not 
otherwise be explored. If pursued earnest- 
ly, it will lead to improvement in reading 
foreign languages, since the best sources 
of any country’s military history are to 
be found in its own language. It will also 
lead the student into classical writings, 
and open vistas of thought, inquiry, and 
knowledge not encountered ordinarily in 
the normal course of military service. In 
addition to serving the all-important func- 
tion of bettering an officer’s professional 
training, it will contribute, in a very 
large degree, to his intellectual and cul- 
tural development. 

The study of the initial phases of mili- 
tary operations—those periods of shifting 
scene in cast or setting—deserves special 
attention. These are periods of operations 
that mark the introduction of new weap- 
ons, new tactics, or inexperienced troops; 
that involve a sudden shift in type of 
terrain, in defensive arrangements, and 
in weather or in seasonal conditions. It is 
in these periods that inadequate or im- 
practical training, inefficient weapons, 
failures of leadership and of communica- 
tions, inadequate logistical support, 
faulty co-ordination of the various arms, 
the unforeseen effect of weather and ter- 
rain, and many other things, some almost 
intangible, create a state of confusion 
which should challenge every military 
student. Knowledge gained through re- 
search or study in these fields will pay 
untold dividends to those who may be in- 
volved later in similar situations. 

The student of strategy and grand tac- 
tics probably will benefit most from a 
study of military history. From an opera- 
tional point of view, a study of the wars 
of remote times will be profitable. But 
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the greatest benefit probably will be 
derived from a study of the wars and 
campaigns from the time of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. If, however, one is 
to really benefit from the study of past 
wars and campaigns, he must be thorough 
and go to the bottom of the problem. His- 
tory cannot be read as one would read a 
detective story or a novel. 

The study of military history should 
not be confined to larger operations or to 
higher organizations. It is most important 
that it be based solidly on the problems of 
the squad, platoon, company, and battal- 
ion. Here, where results of decisions and 
actions are most immediate, wisdom 
gleaned from the pages of the past can 
be most readily and decisively used. It 
is to be noted, however, that the study of 
tactics, employed in past wars, will prove 
progressively less profitable as the wars 
are remote. Even the tactics of World War 
II are not entirely applicable today be- 
cause changes in weapons, techniques, and 
so forth have made them partially inap- 
plicable. 

If studied carefully, military history 
will furnish many clues as to the quality 
of troops and the reasons for noticeable 
variations. But here again, many histor- 
ians have been lacking in frankness or in 
knowledge. If writings colored by preju- 
dice or deficient in vital information are 
allowed to influence instruction, training, 
and operations, they will prove both harm- 
ful and dangerous. Only complete and 
factual histories should be used. 

A well-rounded knowledge of military 
history will facilitate mutual respect and 
understanding in the armed forces. The 
broad problems of the higher commanders 
will be comprehended more readily by 
subordinates; and the complex human, 
material, and physical problems of small- 
unit commanders will be appreciated, even 
more, by superiors. 


Analysis of Military History 
If military history is to be of greatest 
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value to the Army, it must be more than 
a logical, factual record or account of 
events. After the facts have been syn- 
thesized into an effective record, there 
is a final step in the project—the analysis 
of the facts and the formulation of con- 
clusions based on this analysis. This last 
step can be taken only by one who is both 
well-grounded in historiography and quali- 
fied professionally to deal with the military 
organization and the operations recorded. 
At the very highest level of treatment, 
this entails a knowledge of national 
policy; of strategy and grand _tac- 
tics; of the tactics, logistics, and tech- 
niques of the combined arms; and of 


weapons. At the lower levels of military 
organization and operations, it entails a 
knowledge of the tactics, logistics, and 
techniques of the combined arms and-a 
knowledge of weapons. It is, therefore, 
of importance that officers concentrate on 
those levels appropriate to their grade. 


Military History in Instruction 

Military history is the very foundation 
of our knowledge of tactics and strategy. 
It is, also, the foundation on which the 
theoretical and practical training of 
troops and the development of training 
directives are based. It gives life to the 
bare bones of facts and regulations. An 
instructor, who is not grounded in mili- 
tary history appropriate to the level of his 
instruction, is dry and pedantic, and will 
accomplish no great results. On the other 
hand, one who knows not only the princi- 
ples but who can also illustrate them by 
historical examples, giving facts concern- 
ing troops, commanders, weapons, supply, 
communications, terrain, and weather, 
can give life to his instruction and 
make it useful. This is just as true 
in troop training as in formal instruction 
in military schools. Above all else, how- 
ever, military history gives an interesting 
and deep insight into the minds and hearts 
of soldiers; into tactical and strategical 
methods, procedures, and principles; and 


into the relationship between war, poli- 
tics, economy, philosophy, geography, and 
the mentality of nations and races. 


Military History and Esprit de Corps 


Military history plays a vital role in 
the development of esprit de corps in the 
Army, but rarely has it been exploited 
fully for this purpose. Army posts gener- 
ally have been named for widely known 
military men; buildings and streets for 
others or for military organizations; and 
colors and standards decorated with 
streamers carrying the names of battles 
or campaigns in which the unit has par- 
ticipated honorably. For many years, 
Retreat has included the strains of music 
inspired under the “rocket’s red glare.” 
In many units, mounts and vehicles have 
borne the names of distinguished soldiers 
of the past. These things can be turned 
to advantage by those who will take the 
trouble to weld the deeds and records of 
the past with the task in hand. If ac- 
complished successfully, the Army-in-be- 
ing comes to live and function in the best 
traditions of the past. 


Recapitulation 

Military history is of vital importance 
in the preparation of military leaders, in 
the training of troops, and in the day- 
by-day work of all officers. Without a 
sound knowledge of military history, an 
officer cannot draw upon the experience of 
others. An officer who is not grounded in 
correct historical methodology and quali- 
fied professionally at the level of his 
grade is not qualified fully to draw con- 
clusions or lessons from a study of his- 
tory. Those officers of highest attainment 
should combine the scholarly erudition of 
the historian with broad military knowl- 
edge. Factual military history which has 
not been analyzed competently and re- 
duced to conclusions based thereon cannot 
be used most advantageously in Army in- 
struction. Nonfactual history is danger- 


ous, however used. ~ 
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The Commander’s Estimate 


Lieutenant Colonel Leonard G. Robinson, Jr., Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The Pitfalls of Methodology 

UST as words convey lies as well as 
valuable ideas, logic can serve bad as well 
as good purposes. Carry this theme one 
step further by applying rigid procedure 
to logic, and the danger becomes even 
more apparent. 

If the above preamble points to any 
moral for the military commander, it is 
that he must not allow himself to become 
the prisoner of formal procedure in ar- 
riving at sound decisions. His thinking 
must be straight and clear. 

The purpose of any form (for example, 
the estimate of the situation or the op- 
eration order) which ‘prescribes the se- 
quence of expression of its content is 
twofold. First, it provides an orderly 
arrangement of the material. Second, it 
minimizes the danger of omitting matters 
of importance. Here, therefore, the form 
for the commander’s estimate is designed 
to facilitate straight and clear thinking. 

Unfortunately, rigid adherence to the 
form, or faulty application of the doc- 
trine explaining its use, may very well 
lead to a strictly formal process of ra- 
tionalization. Such a process will under- 
mine clear thinking, because the mental 
effort involved becomes expended on the 
formalities rather than on the estimate 
itself. The result may or may not be a 
decision which is sound. Nevertheless, 
having performed the ritual, the com- 
mander has bolstered his own morale. In 
this sense, the estimate is a form of 
prayer, making the commander feel that 
God is with him. 


Obviously, such a procedure lends a 
false security, for military success de- 
pends on much more than the ability to 
justify a decision. The commander must 
possess a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanisms of war and of its elements, 
such as topography, movement, supply, as 
well as such intangibles as morale, train- 
ing, and their effect on his ability and 
that of the enemy to act in a given situ- 
ation. The solution of problems dealing 
with such a complexity of factors cannot 
be reduced to a formula. If the form for 
the commander’s estimate is to achieve 
its purpose, if it is to be of real value, 
it must be the commander’s servant, not 
his master. 


How the Estimate Serves 
the Commander 


The definition of the estimate, set forth 
in approved doctrine, sheds light on the 
manner in which the form can be put 
to advantageous use. Field Manual 101-5, 
Staff Organization and. Procedure, dated 
July 1950, defines the estimate of the 
situation as “. .. A logical and orderly 
examination of all of the factors affecting 
the accomplishment of the mission to de- 
termine the most suitable course of ac- 
tion.” The manual also states that “The 
basic form is arranged to ensure the in- 
vestigation of all pertinent factors to ar- 
rive at a course of action which will [best] 
accomplish the mission.” 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the doctrine on the subject insists on the 
pre-eminent importance of the factors. 
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Any procedure which does not entail a 
logical and orderly examination of the 
factors does not conform to the doctrine. 

What are these factors to which so much 
importance is attached by the field man- 
ual? A factor may be defined as “one of 
the elements, circumstances, or influ- 
ences that contribute to produce a result.” 
From the standpoint of the commander 
who is estimating the situation, the result 
is the situation itself. The emphasis given 
by the doctrine to the factors is easily 
understood, since the situation is the sum 
of its factors, and the ability of the com- 
mander to act hinges upon their influence. 

The form for the estimate of the situa- 
tion, adopted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for use by all the armed forces, is shown 
in Figure 1 on page 34. As far as tech- 
nique is concerned, nothing in the form, 
or its brief explanatory discussion, is hard 
and fast save the headings and sequence 
of its five paragraphs and a general de- 
scription of what each paragraph is ex- 
pected to achieve. 


The Mission 

Paragraph 1 (MISSION) presents no 
special problems. It is a simple statement 
of the task to be performed, including 
any tasks deducible from the instructions 
of higher authority. It is, of course, the 
primary factor in the estimate, and a 
thorough understanding of the mission is 
essential. If more than one task is con- 
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The solution of problems involving the complex mechanisms of war can- 
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many respects, to the second paragraph 
of a staff study. Here the facts bearing 
on the problem are set forth. The pur- 
pose of this paragraph is to arrive at the 
enemy capabilities as well as the reason- 
able and practicable courses of action 
open to the commander which, if success- 
ful, will permit the accomplishment of 
the mission. 

Enemy capabilities and the commander’s 
own possible courses of action are arrived 
at by examining the effect of the various 
pertinent factors on the ability ‘of the 
command and the opposing force to act. 
An outline of paragraph 2 normally will 
resemble the illustration in Figure 2 
(page 35). Only the italicized subpara- 
graph headings will be shown in the writ- 
ten estimate. 

In a large command, where time is 
ample, the estimate may be prepared 
under the supervision of the chief of staff 
and will require the collaboration of vari- 
ous staff officers. In a smaller command, 
or when time is short, the data for para- 
graph 2 may be presented to the com- 
mander by members of his staff. The in- 
telligence estimate, prepared by G2, for 
example, frequently is the basis for the 
material appearing in paragraphs 2a and 
2b which deal with the weather, the ter- 
rain, the enemy situation, and enemy 
capabilities. 

In the preparation of his estimate, the 
commander should lean on his staff for 


not be reduced to a form which tends to subvert clear thinking. The com- 


tained or implied in the mission, priorities 
for their accomplishment must be estab- 
lished. 


The Situation and Courses of Action 


Paragraph 2 (THE SITUATION AND 
COURSES OF ACTION) is similar, in 





mander must use the form to facilitate his logical thought processes 





an evaluation of the tactical, personnel, 
intelligence, and _ logistical situations. 


Their recommendations normally are pre- 
sented to the commander, orally or in 
written form, by the chief of staff or by 
the general staff officer having primary 
interest. 
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In preparing paragraph 2c, the com- 
mander must consider the mission, the 
characteristics of the area of operations, 
the enemy situation, his own situation, 
and the forms of maneuver open to him 
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flank envelopment. If these cannot be 
determined by inspection, he may be com- 
pelled to consider four or more courses 
of action. Conversely, when one or more 
of the three forms of maneuver obviously 





FORM FOR THE ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


1. MISSION. A statement of the task and its purpose. If the mission is multiple, 
determine priorities. If there are intermediate tasks, prescribed or deduced, neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the mission, such tasks should be listed in this 


paragraph. 


2. THE SITUATION AND COURSES OF ACTION. 

a. Considerations affecting the possible courses of action. Determine and analyze 
those factors of the situation which will influence your choice of a course of 
action as well as those which affect the enemy capabilities. Consider such 
of the following and other factors as are involved: 

(1) Characteristics of the area of operations, including weather, terrain, hydrog- 
raphy, and routes of communication, as well as politics, economics, and 
sociology (including manpower, psychology, and public health). 

(2) Relative combat power, including enemy and friendly strength, composition, 
disposition, status of supply, reinforcements, morale, and training. 

b. Enemy capabilities. Note all the possible courses of action within the capabilities 
of the enemy which can affect the accomplishment of your mission. 

c. Own courses of action. Note all practicable courses of action open to you which, 
if successful, will accomplish your mission. 


8. ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING COURSES OF ACTION. Determine the probable 
effect of each enemy capability on the success of each of your own courses of action. 


4. COMPARISON OF OWN COURSES OF ACTION. Weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of each of your courses of action and decide which course of action 
promises to be the most successful in accomplishing your mission. 


5. DECISION. Translate the course of action selected into a concise statement of 
what the force as a whole is to do, and so much of the elements of when, where, 


how, and why as may be appropriate. 


FIGURE 1. 





in order to determine ways of accomplish- 
ing the mission. He must weigh all pos- 
sible courses of action in the light of the 
factors of the situation, and then deter- 
mine which of these are feasible, tactically 
sound, and which give him the best chance 
of accomplishing the mission. 

The commander normally considers in- 
itially the best areas for a right flank 
envelopment, a penetration, and a left 





can be rejected, he may not have to con- 
sider more than two courses of action. 

As a guide in determining the possible 
courses of action, the commander asks 
these questions: 

What must I do to accomplish the mis- 
sion: attack, defend, delay? 

When can I do it: without delay, 020600 
December, during darkness 1-2 December? 

Where can I do it: In the direction 
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A—B—C to seize C, or if a specific direc- 
tion cannot be determined, by enveloping 
the hostile north flank to seize C? 

It is not necessary to state at this time 
the exact when or where of the courses 
of action. However, they must be stated 
in sufficient detail to differentiate between 
courses of action. In general, courses of 
action will be phrased in a manner closely 
resembling the form of the decision. 


The Analysis of Opposing 
Courses of Action 
The purpose of paragraph 3 (ANALY- 
SIS OF OPPOSING COURSES OF AC- 
TION) is to bring to light the effect of 
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The effect of an enemy capability on a 
given course of action is determined by 
visualizing the probable outcome of the 
opposing actions. This outcome is ex- 
pressed in simple and concise language 
and only in sufficient detail to enable the 
commander to ascertain the implications 
of the probable results. 

Paragraph 3 of the commander’s esti- 
mate is not a progressive analysis but is, 
rather, a series of separate and independ- 
ent analyses related to each other only 
by the mission of the command. For that 
reason, it is not possible to reach an over- 
all conclusion concerning the comparative 
effect of enemy capabilities on the various 





2, THE SITUATION AND COURSES OF ACTION. 


a. Considerations affecting the possible courses of action. 
(1) Characteristics of the area of operations.— 


(a) Weather.— 


(i) Summarize predicted weather for the period. 
(ii) State effect of terrain on enemy’s ability to oppose the accomplish- 


ment of our mission. 


(iii) State effect of weather on our accomplishment of the mission. 


(b) Terrain.— 


(i) Point out the military aspects of the terrain. 
(ii) State effect of terrain on enemy’s ability to oppose the accomplish- 


ment of our mission. 


(iii) State effect of terrain on our accomplishment of the mission. 


(2) Enemy situation.— 
(a) Strength.— 

b) Composition.— 

c) Disposition.— 


fm 


(e) Status of supply.— 
(f) Reinforcements.— 


(3) Own situation.— 
b. Enemy capabilities.— 
c. Own courses of action.— 


d) Recent and present significant activities.— 


FIGURE 2. 





enemy capabilities on each of the com- 
mander’s own courses of action. However, 
only those enemy capabilities are con- 
sidered which influence the commander’s 
choice of a course of action. If any of 
the capabilities, enumerated in paragraph 
2b, have a similar or identical effect on 
the courses of action, there will, of course, 
be no point in analyzing its effect. 


courses of action until the paragraph has 
been completed. Hence, the commander 
should make no attempt to compare his 
courses of action during this phase of the 
estimate. To do so is to run the risk of 
arriving at a premature or incomplete 
conclusion as to their relative value. An 
outline of paragraph 3 appears in Figure 
3 on page 36. ‘ 
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The Comparison of Own 
Courses of Action 
The crucial point in the estimate is 
paragraph 4 (COMPARISON OF OWN 
COURSES OF ACTION). It is here that 
the reasoning proceeds from the premises 
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be adopted. This holds true of anything 
which is subject to comparison. If, for 
example, motor cars are to be compared, 
the standards against which their relative 
value may be measured will be economy, 
capacity, and dependability. The yard- 
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3. ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING COURSES OF ACTION. 


CAPABILITY 1 
ENEMY 
CAPABILITY 2 


ENEMY 
CAPABILITY 3 


CAPABILITY 1 
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CAPABILITY 2 
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CAPABILITY 1 


CAPABILITY 2 


CAPABILITY 3 
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stated or assumed in paragraphs 2 and 3 
to the necessary conclusions. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff form explains 
that in paragraph 4 the advantages and 
disadvantages of each course of action 
are weighed. This is another way of say- 
ing that the relative value of the courses 
of action is determined. The determina- 
tion of relative value is the result of the 
comparison of the courses of action after 
all the factors of the situation, including 
the probable effect of enemy capabilities, 
have been considered thoroughly. 

Since the purpose of the comparison is 
to establish the relative value of the 
courses of action and thereby arrive at 
the most suitable one, some standard by 
which their value may be measured must 


stick for measuring the relative worth of 
artillery cannon might be stated in terms 
of accuracy, range, and mobility. The rela- 
tive influence of factors such as those 
mentioned is the acid test which points to 
the most worth while choice. 

The standards for the comparison of 
tactical lines of action in the commander's 
estimate will be found among the factors 
of the situation discussed and analyzed in 
paragraphs 2 and 3. However, only those 
factors will be used which favorably or 
unfavorably affect the various courses of 
action and which influence the command- 
er’s final selection. 

The first step, therefore, in the prepa- 
ration of paragraph 4 is the selection of 
the factors to be used as a standard of 
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comparison. Paragraph 2 of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff form indicates most of 
the factors which normally will be of use. 
They are listed under Characteristics of 
the area of operations and relative combat 
power. 

The factors commonly used in measuring 
relative values are broad in scope, and 
the light in which they may be considered 
varies with the situation. 


Thus, in one situation, terrain will be 
important because of soil trafficability and 
its effect on the movement of tracked ve- 
hicles. In another situation, terrain may 
be important because it provides superior 
observation or a concealed approach to the 
objective. The military aspects of the 
terrain are not confined solely to those 
mentioned but also include critical terrdin 
features, avenues of approach, cover, fields 
of fire, and obstacles. Each situation and 
the judgment of the commander will dic- 
tate which of these aspects deserves em- 
phasis. 

Similarly, the influence of own disposi- 
tions varies, because dispositions change 
as the attack progresses. Thus: 

Prior to the launching of the attack, 
our own dispositions can be important if 
considerable movement to the line of de- 
parture is involved and time is short, or 
if an enemy attack capability threatens 
the security of the position. 

After the attack is launched, our own 
dispositions will be especially important 
if the major consideration is to promote 
mutual support, or to make the best use 
of a margin of combat superiority, or tc 
favor future action. 

Enemy capabilities is another factor in 
which the manner of consideration w*' 
vary with the situation and the command- 
er’s judgment. In one instance, the 
enemy’s attack capability will exert the 
controlling influence. In another, it may be 
his reinforcement or defense capabilit: 
When no indications point to any specific 
capability, all may receive equal considera- 


tion, or the capability which will interfere 
most seriously with the accomplishment 
of the mission may be emphasized. 


In considering the factors, the impor- 
tant point is to recognize that these var- 
ious aspects do exist, and to determine, in 
advance, which aspect is important enough 
to deserve emphasis. 

In addition to the shifting emphasis 
within each factor, the relationships of 
factors to each other also will vary with 
the situation. For example, terrain an 
friendly dispositions may be the key to 
the most suitable course of action in one 
situation. In another, the governing fac- 
tors may be strength and composition of 
forces. The effect of enemy capabilities 
as determined in paragraph 3, almost in- 
variably will be considered. Upon comple- 
tion of paragraph 3, the pertinent factc 
will become evident. 

Having settled on the factors to be used 
as a basis for comparing courses of action 
the next consideration is the expression of 
that comparison in a logical and orderly 
manner. A simple technique, and one that 
conforms to the sequence of the reasonin. 
process involved, is illustrated in Figure 
4 (page 38). 

There are, of course, various methoc: 
by which paragraph 4 can be expressed 
The criteria for an effective comparison 
are simple. The guiding principle should 
be that it aid the commander by: 

1. Conforming to the commander’s line 
of reasoning. 

2. Measuring the relative value of the 
courses of action by means of a common 
yardstick. 

3. Pointing conclusively to the most 
suitable course of action. 


Occasionally, the most suitable course 
of action will not be readily apparent 
despite a thorough comparison. When the 
choice is a difficult one, the probability 
is that one course of action will be as 
acceptable as another. However, in most 
instances where the relative vaiue of 
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the basis for the plan of action. When 
it has been stated formally, it is there- 
after known as the decision (paragraph 
5 of the estimate). 

The decision is a formal statement of 


courses of action is obscure, a decision 
can be reached after a re-examination of 
the factors to determine which of them 
may carry more weight and thus override 
the others. For example, if time is the 





4. COMPARISON OF OWN COURSES OF ACTION. 
a. Summaries.— 

(1) The factors governing the selection of the most suitable course of action 
are terrain, enemy dispositions, friendly dispositions, and enemy capabilities. 

(2) Terrain.—Course of action 1 permits the division to take the maximum 
advantage of its foothold on the critical terrain at Hill 432, and affords the main 
attack force the additional advantages of an excellent road net and superior observa- 
tion along its entire axis. Course of action 2 requires the main effort to traverse several 
steep slopes. Course of action 3 places the main effort of the division in a direction 
which traverses a major cross-compartment, with the enemy retaining superior observa- 
tion. Terrain, therefore, favors course of action 1. 


(3) Enemy dispositions.—Course of action 1 strikes the bulk of the enemy’s 
main defensive preparations. Initially, courses of action 2 and 3 avoid the enemy’s 
organized defenses. Although course of action 2 leads to a prepared reserve position, 
it cannot be affected by the location of the enemy’s general reserve as quickly as the 
other courses of action. Enemy dispositions, therefore, favor course of action 2. 

(4) Friendly dispositions—Course of action 1 provides a powerful reserve to 
exploit any possible break-through, and requires no shifting of assault forces. Course 
of action 2 does not provide the division with adequate security to meet an enemy 
attack on the exposed south flank. Course of action 3 requires the shifting of assault 
forces to the south, and precludes the reconstitution of an adequate reserve to meet 
contingencies. Friendly dispositions, therefore, favor course of action 1. 

(5) Enemy capabilities——Course of action 1 provides greater security against 
a possible enemy attack on the exposed flank than course of action 2, but less than course 
of action 3. In course of action 2, the division runs the risk of being prepared inade- 
quately to meet an enemy attack on the flank. Course of action 3 provides the greatest 
security against a threat in this direction. Enemy capabilities, therefore, favor course 
of action 3. 

b. Conclusion.—Course of action 1 is the most suitable course of action. It gives 
the division the best opportunity to take advantage of dominant observation during 
the critical phase of the attack, and provides a powerful reserve to exploit a break- 
through. These factors override the disadvantages of enemy capabilities and dispositions 
which the division has sufficient combat power to accept. 


5. DECISION.— 


* * 


FIGURE 4. 





critical factor in determining whether the 
command shall be committed piecemeal 
or in its: entirety, the ability of the 
enemy to reinforce early may be an over- 
riding factor and thus turn the scales in 
favor of an otherwise disadvantageous 
course of action. 


The Decision 
The course of action adopted provides 


the commander’s concept of what his com- 
mand must do to accomplish the mission. 
In its complete form, it expresses the 
who, what, when, where, how, and why. 
The purpose of the decision is to provide 
the commander’s staff with a basis for 
formulating detailed plans for the ac- 
complishment of the mission. Frequently, 
the decision is transcribed verbatim to 
the operation order appearing as para- 
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graph 2 of that order. There, it serves 
the purpose of informing all concerned as 
to what the command as a whole is to do. 


The Estimate as a Practical Tool 

As indicated previously, the form of 
the commander’s estimate establishes the 
sequence in which the elements of a tac- 
tical situation should be considered in ar- 
riving at a sound decision. It may consist 
of a thorough, completely written docu- 
ment, or it may be a brief mental estimate 
in which the form is used as a checklist 
to ensure consideration of all factors. The 
argument has been advanced that the 
written estimate is, primarily, an academic 
device for the training of potential com- 
manders in the preparation of mental es- 
timates. That argument is a strong one, 
but, if it is accepted, it follows that the 
entire reasoning process should be shown 
in the estimate in order to test its validity. 
Only in that way can the progress of mili- 
tary students be examined. 

The written estimate, however, serves 
the additional purpose, on the battlefield, 
of providing the commander with a vehicle 
for recording the result of his study of 
his problem. That raises the question of 
how much to write. 
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The obvious answer is that there is no 
rule of thumb which can be established. 
The form for the estimate is flexible. 
The important thing to keep in mind is 
that the form is subservient to the pur- 
pose. The extent of a written estimate 
will depend, in most instances, on the 
amount of time available. 


Conclusion 

The formalizing of thought processes 
inherent in the commander’s estimate must 
be dealt with cautiously if the form is 
to be of value as an aid to the commander. 
The solution of problems involving the 
complex mechanisms of war cannot be re- 
duced to a formula. Strictly formative 
methodology tends to subvert clear think- 
ing. The criteria of a useful estimate are: 

1. It must follow 
processes. 


logical reasoning 

2. It must measure the relative value of 
the courses of action under consideration. 

3. It must point conclusively to the most 
suitable course of action. 

Figure 5 shows graphically how the de- 
cision is evolved from the mission, the sit- 
uation, the analysis of opposing courses 
of action, and the comparison of our own 
courses of action. 





It is generally recognized that the greatest present threat to civilization, 
as we know it, is the possibility that Western Europe may be overrun by hos- 
tile ground forces. The best way to prevent such a catastrophe is to be pre- 
pared to meet those hostile masses with superior American and Allied 
ground troops. These troops must be better led, better equipped, more highly 
trained, and more effectively supported by air and naval forces. 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 
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Dispersion 1s ‘Not’ the Answer 


Colonel Maddrey A. Solomon, Artillery 
Instructor, Army War College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and not necessarily 
those of the Department of the Army, 
the Army War College, or the Com- 
mand and General Staff College.— 
The Editor. 


aw atomic explosions of World War 
II, coupled with the subsequent test shots 
in the Pacific and Nevada proving 
grounds, leave no doubt that atomic weap- 
ons have changed radically the over-all 
concept of warfare. While it is difficult 
to assess accurately the exact change that 
atomic bombs and shells will cause on 
the battlefield, it appears realistic to be- 
lieve that many World War II military 
weapons and tactics are becoming ob- 
solete rapidly. 

When new weapons appear, military 
and scientific minds immediately begin a 
search for a defense against their use. 
In fact, the race usually begins before 
the characteristics of the weapon become 
general knowledge. The atomic weapon, 
however, is such a radical and monvu- 
mental divergence from the usual that 
defensive thinking, thus far, has pro- 
duced negligible results when compared 
with the offensive capabilities of the 
weapon. One thing, apparently, has been 
agreed upon—surface warfare concepts 


will require some changes if victory is to 
be won against an enemy possessing an 
atomic capability. This fact may prove 
equally true in the conduct of war in the 
air and under the sea. 


The simple statement, however, that 
changes are in order because of atomic 
developments is not sufficient. Some type 
of defense against, or nullification of, 
atom bombs and shells is required. De- 
featists attempt to simplify the problem, 
to some extent, by recommending the 
elimination of certain types of military 
operations. Amphibious warfare falls in 
this category. This is absurd! What is 
being suggested is the end of surface war- 
fare. Unfortunately, the same defeatist 
thinking embraces airborne operations 
and large land campaigns. 


Dispersion 

To those who would oversimplify the 
problem, the way to minimize the effects 
of an atomic attack is to employ the staid 
and standard defense against everything 
—dispersion. This is a concept with 
which every military person has been 
indoctrinated throughout his service. It 
implies the spreading of troops and ma- 
tériel over a wide area so as to deny 
the enemy a concentrated target. It is 
advanced as a cure-all, as a method of 


The acceptance of a calculated risk, coupled with local atomic superi- 


ority, is, at present, the best solution to the problem of engaging in sur- 


face warfare against an enemy possessing an atomic attack capability 
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reducing casualties when advancing 
through artillery fire. It is employed as 
a worth while maneuver, to be used when 
small-arms fire suddenly falls in the vi- 
cinity of a formation, and it is a means 
to save supplies from being destroyed by 
a single bomb or shell. In short, it is a 
comfortable, and apparently irrefutable, 
answer to our problem. 

Obviously, dispersion does have some 
merit. It is an essential fundamental of 
military technique. It will always have 
a place in military teachings and in the 
execution of battlefield tactics. However, 
dispersion is not the answer against 
atomic weapons. Battles cannot be won 
by dispersed forces. 


Concentration of Force 
Throughout history, successful military 
commanders have been guided by the prin- 
ciples of war. They are: the objective, 


simplicity, unity of command, the offen- 
sive, maneuver, mass, economy of forces, 


surprise, and security. While methods of 
execution have changed with time, the 
basic principles have remained firm. 
Among these principles, mass, or the con- 
centration of force, always has been a 
prime requisite to success. Dispersion, on 
the other hand, is a technique and not a 
principle of war. 


Field Marshal Montgomery, speaking 
to his officers just before his highly suc- 
cessful African campaign, is reported to 
have said, “A sure way to victory is to 
concentrate great force at the selected 
place and at the right time. . . . Disper- 
sion of effort, and of resources, is fatal 
to success.” This was a restatement of 
the principle of mass as practiced success- 
fully by Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, 
Napoleon, Washington, Lee, Forrest 
(“. .. Git thar fustest with the most- 
est”), Foch, and, without exception, by 
the outstanding Allied and Axis com- 
manders in World War II. 


Korea 


The value of the successful employment 
of mass has proved itself again in the 
current Korean War. The initial assault 
by the North Koreans, in June 1950, was 
preceded by a definite concentration of 
force. The result, now well-known, was 
an immediate and overwhelming victory 
for the Communists. The strategy em- 
ployed by the United Nations’ troops, 
when defending the Pusan beachhead, also 
was guided by this principle. As a result, 
every assault made by the North Koreans 
was repulsed by a concentration of force 
at the point of greatest danger to the de- 
fense. 

The Allied landing at Inchon, in Sep- 
tember 1950, is another example of em- 
ploying mass at the right place and time. 
In fact, this effort, by numerically in- 
ferior United Nations’ forces, is a monu- 
ment to the correctness of the principle. 
One of the greatest hopes for success that 
the United Nations has against aggressors 
possessing numerical superiority will be 
achieved by a concentration of force. 

Continuing the examination of the 
Korean action, Chinese Communists 
entered the War with a concentration of 
their forces, with the result that the 
United Nations’ formations were forced 
to withdraw far below Seoul in Jan- 
uary 1951. It is interesting to note 
that the Chinese used the principle of 
mass against troops that not only pos- 
sessed the atomic stock pile, but had avail- 
able the means to deliver atom bombs on 
the target. It is significant, in conducting 
modern warfare, that the Chinese did con- 
centrate and were successful. Whether 
or not the atom bomb was employed 
against them is not the issue. 

Almost 6 years have passed since the 
world became aware of the deadliest mili- 
tary weapon that man has ever: devised. 
During this period, it can be assumed that 
great developments have been made in 
improving atomic weapons. Yet, in the 
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face of this new, devastating means of 
destroying an enemy, the forces continued 
to wage war in Korea, and to disregard 
not only the weapon, but also the sug- 
gested means of defense against its em- 
ployment. 

While military thinkers are doing their 
utmost to find a defense against atomic 
attack, they have yet to develop an ac- 
ceptable answer. The concept of disper- 
sion presently is leading the field. Again, 
this is not the solution—for victory. It is 
only a passive means, comforting, for the 
present, in the thought that something 
might be salvaged. However, in my opin- 
ion, dispersion on the level necessary to 
thwart the effects of atomic explosions is 
a sure way to defeat. It divides the foree— 
men and matériel—required to win. Fur- 
ther, dispersion in the offensive, as well 
as in the defensive, spells doom. 


World War II Examples 
While dispersion can be employed by 


small units—squads, platoons, and com- 
panies—it is physically impossible to em- 
ploy it from the viewpoint of a large-scale 
operation. For example, consider the land- 
ings in Normandy on 6 June 1944. Let us 
assumed that the Germans had possessed 
the capability of delivering the old-fash- 
ioned Hiroshima-type atom bomb in the 
landing area. This bomb had a destruc- 
tive capacity of about four square miles. 
Using this now obsolete figure, disperse 
the Allied forces landing in this operation. 
If the dispersion necessary to present an 
unprofitable A-bomb target had been used, 
the forces would have been spread, ap- 
proximately, from Cherbourg to Le Havre. 
It follows that no force at all could have 
been concentrated against the Germans. 
Obviously, the Allied invasion of Europe 
would not have been successful. 

Using similar deductions, the break- 
through at Saint Lé could not have been 
accomplished if General Bradley had em- 
ployed dispersal tactics. Likewise, from 


the German viewpoint, assuming that the 
Allies had an atomic capability at that 
time, there would never have been a Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. Numerous other examples 
could be given. They appear unnecessary 
due to the obvious fact that dispersal is 
not the answer. 


The Solution 

If dispersal is not the solution as a de- 
fense against atomic attack, what is the 
answer? Will future wars merely be a 
slugging match in which each side destroys 
the other? Have nations reached the point 
where they can no longer impress their 
will upon another without physically de- 
stroying themselves? These are profound 
questions. Each deserves an answer. But, 
for military thinkers, there is really only 
one question. What is the strategic and 
tactical technique to be employed against 
an enemy who also has the capability of 
delivering an atomic attack? The solution 
is twofold—calculated risk and atomic 
superiority. Each of these solutions is of 
utmost importance and each requires an 
analysis. 


Calculated Risk 

A calculated risk will assume great im- 
portance in the military technique of the 
atomic age. It is a risk that must be de- 
fined clearly and which must be readily 
and easily understood. Further, whether 
or not a calculated risk should be taken 
must always be decided before beginning 
the operation. The result of taking a cal- 
culated risk cannot be given as an excuse 
for a defeat. Any intelligent evaluation 
of the risks involved, in the future, must 
be a reason for success. The result will be 
a monument to the genius of its employer. 

A calculated risk, from a military view- 
point, may be defined as a command deci- 
sion, made after an estimate of the situa- 
tion, that an operation will be conducted 
against acceptable odds. 
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The commander, having assumed the re- 
sponsibility for such a fateful decision, 
then turns to the planning for the opera- 
tion. At the highest level—theater, army 
group, and army—this planning must be 
meticulous so as to include the most minute 
details. No longer can the so-called “broad 
brush” be employed. A complete blueprint 
of the operation must be constructed. 
Every possible contingency must be fore- 
seen. Every capability of the enemy to de- 
liver an atomic blow must be plotted as to 
place and time. The resulting losses must 
be calculated carefully. Replacement units 
must be ready to fill the gaps. Nothing 
must be left to the imagination. All as- 
pects of the operation must be based on 
realistic plans—nothing on unanticipated 
chance or hope. 

After the plan is completed and the odds 
are calculated, the commander then must 
make a second decision—shall the opera- 
tion be undertaken? If the calculations 
prove that the losses are unacceptable or 
that the mission cannot be accomplished, 
the decision is negative. Conversely, if 
the plan reveals, by war gaming, that the 
mission can be accomplished with accept- 
able losses, the operation order is issued. 
Thus a calculated risk is taken with full 
cognizance of the cost and the results to 
be attained. This is the only way in which 
successful surface operations can be con- 
ducted in the future—without atomic su- 
periority. 


Atomic Superiority 

Atomic superiority divides itself, logi- 
cally, into two types—complete and local. 
Each requires a definition. 

Complete atomic superiority, as the 
name implies, means that one nation has 
an atomic capability while its enemy does 
not. Either the enemy does not possess a 
stock pile or his stock pile and means of 
delivery have been destroyed completely. 
It is doubtful that complete atomic supe- 
riority can be established in the early 
stages of a war. 


Local atomic superiority, on the other 
hand, may be defined as the ability of one 
nation. to employ atomic weapons in a 
given area of operations while its enemy 
is denied that capability. This will be the 
condition usually sought. It is the most 
probable of attainment. 

The question then logically follows— 
how can local atomic superiority be won? 
Admittedly, it is a stupendous task, but 
necessity may require its attainment. 


Local Atomic Superiority 


In order to win local atomic superiority 
in an area of operations, absolute command 
of the air is a primary and essential requi- 
site. This means that no enemy airplane 
capable of carrying an atom bomb will be 
permitted to fly over the given area on a 
bombing run. This, too, is most difficult 
to accomplish. But, unless the decision 
is to fight on the ground with an unreal- 
istic degree of calculated risk, the difficult 
air mission must be accomplished. There 
is no other choice. 

Further, if local atomic superiority is 
to be gained, the enemy must be incapable 
of launching atomic missiles against the 
cperation. This, also, will require a tre- 
mendous effort. The pinpointing of the 
launching sites, their subsequent destruc- 
tion, and the prevention of the construction 
of new missile launching areas, all add 
to the difficulty of the operation. Should 
bombardment from the air prove incapa- 
ble of accomplishing local atomic superior- 
ity, airborne troops must do the job. 

In a like manner, enemy artillery, ca- 
pable of firing atomic shells, must be ren- 
dered useless. This may be accomplished 
by counterbattery operations, air bombard- 
ment, employment of drone planes and mis- 
siles, partisan warfare, and, if necessary, 
airborne troops. 

The winning of local atomic superiority 
will not be an easy assignment. A great 
deal of force and time will be expended 
in such an operation. It is not, however, 
a question of expenditure of force or time. 








DISPERSION IS ‘NOT’ THE ANSWER 


The problem of counteracting the effects of man’s most devastating weapon of war, the 
atom bomb, must be solved if surface warfare is to be conducted successfully. Above, 


the radioactive column produced by an underwater explosion. Below, a ravaged area at 
Hiroshima, a result of atomic warfare in World War II.—Department of Defense photos. 
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If surface warfare is to be conducted, 
and it is believed that such warfare is a 
definite requirement if we are to win any 
future conflict, some degree of local atomic 
superiority must be accomplished. There- 
fore, if the calculated risk alone is unac- 
ceptable, the commander has no choice 
but to accept the battle for local atomic 
superiority. 


Intelligence 

Accurate and timely intelligence is nec- 
essary in the execution of military opera- 
tions. In the atomic age, such intelligence 
assumes even greater importance. This 
especially is true while the commander is 
preparing his estimate of the situation, 
when the advantages and disadvantage: 
of taking a calculated risk or of obtaining 
atomic superiority are being considered. 
Intelligence must take the “guesstimate” 
out of the estimate, for there can be no 
guess work whatsoever. Intelligence will 
have to produce the absolute answer. 


Logistics 


Everything in this analysis pertains to 
logistical as well as to tactical operations. 
A few items, however, demand additional 
emphasis. 


It is impossible to consider operations, 
in future surface warfare, without think- 
ing of the means with which to execute 
those operations. In atomic defensive con- 
siderations, the ports, depots, lines of 
communications, transportation facilities, 
and many other items are of utmost im- 
portance. While dispersal is a partial so- 
lution, it is not the answer. The same con- 
siderations—calculated risk and atomic 
superiority—must be taken into account. 
Again, a logistical estimate, culminating 
in the commander’s decision, must rule. 
There is no easy or short-cut method. 
Losses from atom bombs must be accepta- 
ble and replaceable, or the operation must 
wait for the attainment of a degree of 
atomic superiority. 


The Answer 


From the foregoing, it may appear that 
surface operations, in a future war, can 
be conducted only by taking a calculated 
risk or after a long and laborious effort in 
which some degree of atomic superiority 
is attained. This is not necessarily true. 
The solution lies in a combination of each 
of the essentials—calculated risk and local 
atomic superiority. 

The situation probably will be one in 
which the surface operation cannot be 
conducted initially because the odds are 
unacceptable. Then, in the same manner 
as air superiority was won in World War 
II, the ground operation must wait for 
the attainment of local atomic superiority. 
At some time during the operation to gain 
local atomic superiority, the odds will be- 
come acceptable. At that time, with the 
calculated risk carefully considered, the 
ground action will begin. This will be the 
answer, the winning combination, for suc- 
cessful ground or surface operations 
against an enemy possessing an atomic 
attack capability. 


Execution—Attack 

In the execution of surface operations 
in the atomic age, the man on the ground 
still will play his prominent role. Accept- 
ing this fact, the planning for the opera- 
tion must take place well in advance so 
that all ranks may be indoctrinated thor- 
oughly in the scheme of maneuver and 
in every detail of the proposed action. 
Every man, from private to general, must 
know and understand the degree of atomic 
superiority attained and the amount of 
caleulated risk involved. Individuals, from 
the rifleman to squad and platoon leaders 
and company commanders, and all others 
involved in front-line action, must under- — 
stand that speed is the essence of the 
successful execution of an attack. They 
must penetrate and operate in the enemy’s 
area as quickly as possible. Herein lies 
not only the key to success in the engage- 
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ment, but also the best chance for sur- 
vival against an atomic attack. The enemy 
will find it most difficult to employ atomic 
weapons against a moving, unlocated tar- 
get. 

Execution—Defense 


During the period that the battle for 
local atomic superiority is being fought, 
the defensive will have to be assumed. It 
is in this phase that the evaluation of 
the calculated risk to be taken will be 
of paramount importance. 


First, the terrain to be occupied must 
be chosen carefully. This ground should 
be easily defensible by the smallest pos- 
sible number of troops. Advantage must 
be taken of natural cover and: conceal- 
ment. In addition, elaborate underground 
shelters must be constructed. 


An almost certain sign that something 
is about to happen would be a _ with- 
drawal of the front-line enemy troops. 
For this reason, patrolling must be active 
and contact with the enemy must be main- 
tained. Should the enemy withdraw, the 
friendly front-line troops must advance 
and maintain contact, leaving their pres- 
ent defensive position vacant or occupied 
by a reserve in case of an emergency. 

The reserve must have counterattack 
plans for every contingency. It must 
never occupy the same area for a period 
of more than 12 hours. Movements must 
be made at night. Enemy intelligence 
must never be able to locate a reserve 
area. It must change constantly. 

In the same manner, artillery and divi- 
sion supply points must never occupy their 
positions for too long a period. Admit- 
tedly, the movement to new Iccations, to 
a great extent, will be dictated by the 
availability of such areas. 

The greatest necessity in conducting a 
defense against atomic attack is identical 
to that for offensive action, namely, all 
tanks must be indoctrinated thoroughly 
as to the degree of calculated risk being 
taken. There is only one answer: the 


mission must be accomplished. At all 
times, the force must be able to concen- 
trate against the point of greatest danger 
to the defense. 


Flexibility 

With local atomic superiority a fact, 
the calculated risk understood thoroughly, 
and with clear, concise orders issued and 
supervised execution taking place in ac- 
cordance with the plan, it would seem 
that victory is inevitable. Such is not 
true necessarily. There is one more es- 
sential ingredient—flexibility. 

Flexibility means the ability to adapt 
and to modify, and to adjust to changing 
conditions. It will be humanly impossible 
to foresee every possible contingency. 
There may be an error in the evaluation 
of the calculated risk. The enemy may 
deliver, by some ingenious means, an atom 
bomb or shell at a critical time or place. 
And, of course, we may become involved 
in defending ourselves against that ace 
of the battlefield, a well-planned and bril- 
liantly executed counterattack. It follows, 
therefore, that battlefield tactics in the 
atomic age will be more demanding on the 
ingenuity of the commander. The flexi- 
bility of the command, among other 
things, will determine the greatness of 
the leader. 


Conclusion 


Atomic warfare is, without doubt, the 
most revolutionary in the history of man- 
kind. Probably it will remain so for 
centuries to come, enjoying the same pres- 
tige as the invention of gunpowder. There 
is no simple defense against the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons. A nation, if it 
desires to survive, must find some means 
of overcoming the devastation produced 
by man’s ingenuity. In finding this an- 
swer, however, seemingly simple and easy 
solutions are to be avoided. They do not 
exist. 

Certainly, the value of spreading our 
forces so as to eliminate a profitable tar- 
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get must not be underestimated. How- 
ever, it is not the answer to the problem. 
To win, there must be a concentration of 
force—the employment in mass of men 
and superior matériel. Many other solu- 
tions will be discovered as future studies 
are made. For the present, however, it 
appears that no other solution approaches 
the answer as closely as the calculated 
risk coupled with local atomic superiority. 

As divisions departed for Normandy, 
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in June 1944, General Eisenhower wished 
them Godspeed with these words: ‘When 
you hear airplanes overhead in France, 
don’t worry about them. They will be 
your planes.” 

The Supreme Commander of World 
War III also must be able to say to his 
men: “When you hear airplanes and mis- 
siles overhead, don’t worry about them. 
The planes will be yours and the missiles 
will be going out.” 
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Break-Out From Encirclement 


Lieutenant Colonel Henry D. Lind, Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army, the Army War College, or the 
Command and General Staff Col- 
lege-—The Editor. 


» recorded history, the 
encirclement of military forces so as to 
cut their lines of communications—over 
which flowed replenishment energy to sus- 
tain the offensive—was often equivalent 
to annihilation. Thus, Napoleon, on cut- 
ting off the Prussians in the Campaign of 
Jena, in 1806, wrote to his Marshal 
Lannes: 


All intercepted letters indicate that the enemy 
has lost his head. They are holding war councils 
day and night. My Army is united and astride 
their routes to Dresden and Berlin. It is now a 
question to defeat the enemy in detail and before 
he can unite. 

However, for the forces encircled—par- 
ticularly in modern mobile warfare—such 
a fate should not be accepted, in all cir- 
cumstances, as final. In many cases, en- 
cirlements are a likely consequence of 
the increased mobility of modern warfare. 
Therefore, they may well be anticipated 
and plans made for such a contingency. 

Where the situation permits, break-outs 
from encirclement will result in substan- 
tial savings in manpower and equipment. 


The action of re-employing units that 
break out of a pocket well illustrates the 
application of those principles of war re- 
lating to mass and economy of force, for 
such troops may contribute materially to 
the battle by their later employment, in 
a concentration of force, at a decisive 
area. 

A further justification for investigating 
closely the subject of breaking out from 
encirclement is that there is little approved 
doctrine on this particular type of opera- 
tion. A brief review of the historical 
examples of break-outs from encirclement 
and an examination of the military les- 
sons they serve to illustrate, therefore, 
will serve to establish the tentative, basic 
doctrine for this type of operation. In 
addition, a comparative evaluation of 
these lessons with other types of tactical 
doctrine will show, in proper perspective, 
the relative importance of this type of 
operation as compared with the offense, 
defense, and delaying action. 

Complete encirclement by opposing 
forces occurred a number of times in 
World War II on a large scale, and re- 
cently in Korea on a smaller scale. Those 
encircled were able to fight their way 
back to the comparative safety of their 
own forces with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In some cases, they reached their 


Break-outs from encirclement—a likely consequence of modern mobile 


warfare—result in substantial savings in manpower and equipment. 
Therefore, it is imperative that plans be made for such a contingency 
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front lines; in others, they were annihi- 
lated. Recorded history cites further in- 
stances of break-outs from encirclement— 
primarily from fortresses—with both 
fortunate and unfortunate results. 

A brief review of historic encirclements, 
prior to the last global conflict, will serve 
as a background for a discussion of 
breaking out of encirclements in World 
War II, to include an evaluation of the 
principles and techniques applicable to 
warfare carried on under more modern, 
mobile circumstances. 


Historic Break-Outs From Encirclement 


In 52 B.C., in the Siege of Alesia (near 
the present city of Dijon, France), Caesar 
defeated 100,000 Gauls who surrounded 
him. He attacked the enemy’s rear by 
cavalry which he had sent out through 
an unassailed part of his line. Generally, 
a break-out from encirclement is an 
emergency measure to escape a trap and 
to join up with one’s own forces. Caesar’s 
action at Alesia is all the more remarkable 
in that he not only escaped from the 
forces which surrounded him, but also 
defeated them. His audacity serves to il- 
lustrate the value of surprise and the 
outstanding leadership required to escape 
from such an encirclement. 

Frederick the Great applied, in the fol- 
lowing illustration, those principles of war 
pertaining to maneuver and surprise. De- 
ception as to the area of break-out from 
encirclement and the massing of troops 
at that area facilitate greatly the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the break-out. 
In 1760, Frederick the Great found him- 
self surrounded near Liegnitz, Saxony, by 
several Austrian armies totaling 100,000. 
The Austrians planned a three-cornered 
attack on the morning of 15 August. The 
night of 14-15 August, Frederick left his 
fires burning to deceive the enemy, with- 
drew from his position, and, at dawn, at- 
tacked one section of the Austrian army, 
under Laudon, on the Katzback River. He 
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destroyed this force of 30,000 with only 
15,000 men. 


In 1800, Napoleon directed General 
Massena to defend Genoa, Italy, against 
the Austrians. By a sudden attack, the 
Austrians cut Massena’s army in two, and 
forced him to withdraw into the city. Al- 
though besieged, Massena, by several 
sorties, held a sizable Austrian force in 
the area, permitting Napoleon to triumph 
at Marengo. In this illustration, having 
no other recourse, Massena was forced 
into encirclement. Generally, to become 
encircled intentionally for the purpose 
only of pinning down opposing forces is 
seldom worth the cost, since the surround- 
ing forces normally can hold forces within 
the pocket by properly located reserves 
and by mutually supporting defensive 
positions occupied by relatively fewer 
troops. 

The following historical example em- 
phasizes the need of forces within the 
pocket breaking out early, before the sur- 
rounding forces can tighten their strangle 
hold. This example further illustrates the 
strong type of defense which forces within 
the pocket may encounter should the 
break-out be attempted only after con- 
siderable delay. 

In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian 
War, French Marshal Bazaine withdrew 
a large force into the Fortress of Metz, 
France. The investing forces intrenched 
their outposts and main line of resistance. 
The Prussian command then divided the 
main body of its troops into three or four 
sections and held them in reserve to 
counter any attempt of Marshal Bazaine’s 
forces to break out of Metz. Subsequent 
sorties by Marshal Bazaine to join Mar- 
shal MacMahon’s forces, advancing to his 
relief, were unsuccessful. After the sixty- 
ninth day of the siege, Marshal Bazaine 
surrendered 173,000 men. In this illus- 
tration, the size of the force encircled 
also is worthy of note. 








BREAK-OUT FROM ENCIRCLEMENT 


World War II Break-Outs 
From Encirclement 
The historic examples of break-outs 
from encirclement discussed briefly above 
were, with one exception, sorties from 
besieged, fortified areas. The examples 
discussed below, which occurred during 
World War II, are based, primarily, on 
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viets penetrated between the German 
Second Army and the First Panzer Army 
and swung south. A second Soviet break- 
throvgh was made between the First 
Panzer Army and the German Eighth 
Army (see Figure 1). Since the German 
High Command had prohibited a with- 
drawal, the First Panzer Army of eight 
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modern, mobile warfare of a type more 
likely to be encountered in the future. 
The three cases selected, together with 
Soviet views on the break-out, will serve 
further to accentuate fundamentals to be 
considered both in planning and training 
for such an operation. 


Case Number 1 


This example illustrates the break-out 
of the German First Panzer Army from 
a Soviet pocket in the Kamenets-Podolsk 
area of the Ukraine, in the spring of 
1944 

In March 1944, the German First Pan- 
zer Army faced east, in the Ukraine, with 
the German Eighth Army to the south and 
the Second Army to the north. The So- 


divisions was encircled sae a on 24 
March, by a juncture of the two Soviet 
forces south of Hotin. 

Planning, by forces about to become 
encircled, may be divided into two phases: 
first, action before the encirclement has 
been completed; and, second, action in 
preparation for the break-out, to include 
prior co-ordination with any relieving 
forces. Consequently, plans and opera- 
tions for the break-out by the German 
First Panzer Army are discussed below 
in that sequence. 


Action Prior to Encirclement 
The Commanding General, German 
First Panzer Army, requested authority 
from higher headquarters to withdraw 
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his forces prior to encirclement. This 
request was turned down. He, therefore, 
made preparations for the Soviet encircle- 
ment, which now appeared inevitable. 


A bridgehead was established south of 
Hotin, and all but minimum essential 
staffs, units, and supplies were evacuated 
thereto. Rations and ammunition suffi- 
cient for 2 weeks’ operations were retained 
in the pocket. Motor fuel was _ limited, 
so motor movement was restricted; and 
supply by air was initiated immediately. 
Subsequently, due to the limited air sup- 
ply of motor fuel, all motor vehicles ex- 
cept combat vehicles, artillery prime 
movers, and some few messenger vehicles 
were destroyed to prevent capture by the 
Soviets. 


The First Panzer Army shortened its 
front according to plan. This decreased 
frontage facilitated the sealing off of 
enemy penetrations, prevented a further 
Soviet break-through, and also saved am- 
munition. 

Throughout' the period in the pocket, 
up ‘until the time of break-out, deceptive 
measures on a large scale made the enemy 
believe that a continuous day and night 
movement was being made toward the 
south. —__ 


On 24 March 1944, the Soviets com- 
pletely encircled the German First Panzer 
Army and demanded immediate capitu- 
lation, threatening to shoot all soldiers 
who would not surrender. Plans then were 
completed for the break-out. 


The Break-Out 


An early decision had to be made as 
to the direction of penetration through 
the Soviet lines. Breaking out in several 
directions was considered, but was dis- 
carded as being indecisive and uncertain 
as to accomplishment. The decision ar- 
rived at, finally, was to attack toward the 
west, notwithstanding the fact that the 
enemy was fairly strong in that direction 
and that several rivers would have to be 
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traversed. The major reasons for the 
selection of this direction were to gain 
surprise, to march the shortest distance 
to the German front lines, and to gain 
early additional support from a rein- 
forcing task force. 

Because of the strong Soviet enveloping 
forces from the north and south, the 
German First Panzer Army was organized 
into a north and south attack force of 
two combat groups each. Each combat 
group, in turn, was organized into an ad- 
vance. guard, main body, and rear guard. 

The missions of the German defensive 
forces on the east, south, and north, within 
the pocket, were changed from a mobile 
defense on a wide front to delaying op- 
erations as they prepared to follow the 
break-out forces through the enemy lines. 

On 27 March 1944, 3 days after this 
complete encirclement by the Soviets, the 
break-out toward the west was initiated 
by the German First Panzer Army. The 
North Attack Force seized three bridges 
intact and overcame weak enemy resist- 
ance. The South Attack Force, however, 
was attacked by Soviet forces that seized 
Kamenets-Podolsk denying the use of the 
road intersection for movement. These 
Soviet forces, in turn, were sealed off by 
the Germans and had to be supplied by 
air. Bridgeheads then were established 
across the Zbrucz River to the west, and 
the advance continued toward the German 
front lines. 


Progress of Operations 

The Soviets, meanwhile, were uncertain 
about German developments. Probing at- 
tacks continued from the east and north, 
partly against positions vacated by Ger- 
man rear guards. However, on 31 March, 
the Soviets reacted. Their Fourth Tank 
Army attacked from the south between the 
Zbrucz and Sereth Rivers. The German 
South Attack Force went, temporarily, on 
the defensive and broke up this armored 
attack by strong fire and counterattacks. 
The greatest threat to the First Panzer 
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Army was its pursuit and further envel- 
opment by strong Soviet forces from the 
north. Fortunately for the Germans, a 
Soviet pursuit never developed. 


Operations by the German escape force 
were continued relentlessly, day and night. 
Supply by air required the acquisition of 
new landing fields daily. Radio communi- 
cations with higher headquarters were 
maintained, so that continued command 
control was possible. Being constantly on 
the move toward their own forces, the 
morale of the German units was high at 
all times. 


By 6 April, the First Panzer Army es- 
tablished contact with reinforcing units, 
at Buczacz, to the west, and established 
a new front from the Dneister to Brody. 
Further Soviet progress westward was 
halted for the time being. 


Lessons 


The complete success of this large-scale 
break-out may be attributed, primarily, to 


early decisions and plans to penetrate the 
Soviet encirclement before the Soviets 
were fully aware of the situation and the 
encirclement strengthened materially. De- 
ceptive maneuvers further helped mislead 
the Soviets as to the direction of attack. 


Streamlining the forces prior to encir- 
clement, and organizing them into com- 
bat groups for the break-out, assured the 
commander, within the pocket, of readily 
maneuverable forces, capable of initial 
shock action and subsequent flexible em- 
ployment to meet various eventualities. 


Case Number 2 

The second example illustrates the 
break-out of the German XI and XLII 
Corps from a Soviet pocket in the Cher- 
kassy area of the Ukraine, during the 
period 12-17 February 1944. (See Figure 
2 on page 55.) 

The Soviet First and Second Ukranian 
Front (Army Groups), on 25 January 
1944. cut off the XLII Corps of the Ger- 


man First Panzer Army (on the north) 
and the XI Corps of the German Eighth 
Army (on the south). Lieutenant General 
Stemmermann was then given command 
over the XI and XLII Corps in the pocket, 
under the over-all command of the Eighth 
Army. Original plans called for the two 
German armies to close the gap, between 
them and the pocket, with one corps each. 
However, limited forces and muddy roads 
reduced the reinforcing elements to that 
of the III Corps of the First Panzer Army. 


On 15 February, General Stemmermann, 
commanding the two corps in the pocket, 
was directed by the Eighth Army as fol- 
lows: “Ability III Panzer Corps to act 
limited by weather and supply conditions. 
Group Stemmermann must achieve deci- 
sive break-through by own means to Dzur- 
hentsy—Hill 239.0, 2 kilometers to the 
south. The break-through wedge, com- 
manded by General Lieb, XLII Corps, con- 
sisting of all attack units, especially the 
5th SS Panzer Division and supported by 
main body of the artillery, is to penetrate 
the enemy lines. There must be no limited 
or partial attacks.” General Stemmer- 
mann then prepared for the break-out, as- 
sured that the III Panzer Corps would en- 
gage a large number of enemy units, and 
that the Luftwaffe would provide flank 
protection for the operation. 


Action Prior to Encirclement 


Similar to the action taken before en- 
circlement by the Commanding General, 
First Panzer Army, cited in Case Number 
1, General Stemmermann requested au- 
thority to withdraw before the encircle- 
ment was completed, but was refused. Ex- 
cess personnel and equipment then were 
evacuated by foot and vehicle; and the 
pocket was reduced in size to facilitate the 
defense of, and the break-out from, the 
pocket. 

Preliminary operations consisted of 
maintaining an active defense and of seiz- 
ing a ridge for the break-out. Possession 
of the ridge provided the necessary ob- 
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servation for the operation and, by deny- 
ing it to the Soviets, assured additional 
secrecy for the contemplated break-out. 


The Break-Out 


The Group Stemmermann plan for the 
break-out was simple and _ decisive. 
Through the high ground held at the 
break-out point, wedges of three combat 
groups were to break through the enemy 
in contact on 16 February; advance south- 
west directly to Dzurzhentsy—Hill 239.0; 
break through an enemy prepared defen- 
sive blocking position located between the 
pocket and the relieving III Panzer Corps; 
and then establish contact with the Iil 
Panzer Corps. Each wedge was to be led 
by infantry supported by tanks, followed 
by artillery and trains. Reserves were 
provided for; and the rear guard of two 
divisions was to fight a delaying action 
until contact was established with the III 
Panzer Corps. 


The direction of attack to the southwest 
was selected because it was the shortest 
distance to the reinforcing III Panzer 
Corps and because of enemy dispositions. 
However, this area was completely devoid 
of roads and was crossed by a river 45 feet 
wide and 9 feet deep. 

Deceptive measures also were planned 
carefully. These included continued heavy 
radio traffic with a corps to the west; a 
false radio message from one of the divi- 
sions to attack the next day in a different 
direction from the zone of the break-out; 
and the release of 50 prisoners, who were 
told that there were insufficient supplies to 
keep them. 


In planning the administrative aspects 
of the break-out, the bad weather, mud, 
and enemy fire precluded evacuation of 
casualties by air, so those unfortunates 
were left behind to be taken over by the 
Soviets. Effective traffic regulation was 
provided for by employing, for this pur- 
pose, the staff of an inactivated division, 
dissolved because of excessive losses. Food 
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stock piles were left, to be consumed by a 
sizable Soviet civil population still in the 
pocket. 

Techniques of leadership were applied 
actively. Discipline was maintained and 
the troops were informed about the true 
situation confronting them. General of- 
ficers visited the front frequently, as a 
precaution against rumors and low morale, 
Based on the knowledge of a break-out 
toward relieving troops, and on a desire to 
avoid being prisoners of the Soviets, the 
German troops were determined to make 
the break-out successful. 


The assembly of units for the break- 
out was delayed until just before the op- 
eration. Their last-minute assembly for 
the break-out complicated necessary ar- 
rangements, but added to the surprise. 
Further, it was necessitated by the con- 
tinued pressure of the Soviet forces around 
the perimeter. In the interest of secrecy, 
the break-out was made at night, by bay- 
onet, without an artillery preparation, 
and in a snowstorm. The direction of at- 
tack (compass bearing) was made known 
to each individual soldier, to cover the 
eventuality of disorganization resulting 
from enemy action. 

On 16 February, the break-out was ex- 
ecuted according to plan, except that the 
expected air support by the Luftwaffe 
failed to materialize because of the bad 
weather. Some snowdrifts were 3 feet 
deep, and the temperature varied from 10° 
to 20° below zero. However, conducting 
the break-out at night, by bayonet, with- 
out an artillery preparation, and in a 
snowstorm, effected complete surprise. 
The surrounding Soviet force was pene- 
trated successfully and, on 17 February, 
the three divisional columns reached the 
Soviet defensive position at Dzurzhentsy. 


Progress of Operations 
Along the Dzurzhentsy line, Soviet ar- 
tillery, mortar, and tank fire from a pla- 
teau broke the advance into small, com- 
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ponent parts. Units from the various di- 
visions intermingled. No tanks, assault 
guns, and artillery pieces and none of the 
heavier vehicles reached the plateau. How- 
ever, the enemy line south of Dzurzhentsy 
was penetrated, only to be brought under 
fire from Soviet tanks on the high ground 
to the rear. Under this fire, the completely 
disorganized troops of 2% divisions, with- 
out heavy weapons, artillery, and tanks, 
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ich, which was done successfully. The re- 
mainder of the troops continued their 
march west, because the III Panzer Corps 
was in no position to provide anything but 
minimum emergency supplies for the 
force. The two reasons for the inability of 
the III Panzer Corps to supply the break- 
out forces more adequately were that the 
corps itself was in a precarious supply 
position due to —" ya at with 
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plunged into an unfordable river, the Tik- 
ich, and swam across, losing hundreds of 
men and horses. It was in this condition 
that the troops—30,000 of the 35,000 em- 
ployed in the break-out force—established 
contact with advance elements of the III 
Panzer Corps at Lizyanka, west of Dzurz- 
hentsy. 

Since General Stemmermann had been 
killed, a new officer assumed command, 
and assembled the forces as best he could. 
He directed one regiment to prepare an 
emergency crossing over the Tikich River, 
west of Dzurzhentsy, for the two divisions 
of the rear guard, and to cover the with- 
drawal of the rear guard across the Tik- 


the Soviets, and the mud made resupply 
virtually impossible. 


Lessons 

Similar to Case Number 1, the technique 
employed for the break-out by Group 
Stemmermann ultimately proved success- 
ful. However, in contrast to the events 
discussed under Case Number 1, early po- 
sitive decisions were lacking, on the part 
of the higher command, in this situation. 
First, large relief forces were to be em- 
ployed from the outside. Finally, when the 
situation had deteriorated, Group Stem- 
mermann was compelled to break through 
the surrounding forces on its own, with 
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consequent large losses of men and ma- 
tériel. In the interim, Soviet forces were 
given more time to prepare the defensive 
blocking position at Dzurzhentsy. How- 
ever, unity of command within the pocket 
contributed materially toward assuring 
the requisite unity of effort to escape from 
the pocket. 

The success of the initial break-out 
from the pocket stresses the close co- 
ordination and control required for this 
type of operation. “Each man for him- 
self” is a last-ditch desperation measure 
and leads, generally, to disorder and lack 
of control. 

The responsibilities of the relieving 
force also were strikingly demonstrated 
in this illustrative action. Had the reliev- 
ing elements adjusted themselves more 
closely to the changes in the situation ex- 
perienced by the break-out force, addi- 
tional assistance might have been pro- 
vided sooner. In addition, the relief force 
must have plans prepared for the feeding, 
billeting, and processing of the previously 
encircled troops. 


Soviet Views on Break-Outs 
From Encirclements 

Although the following illustrations are 
schematic, the techniques and principles 
enunciated below, taken from _ Soviet 
sources, are based on actual experiences. 
The combat formation for accomplishing 
the break-through is discussed in more 
detail below than has been done in the 
previous examples. Generally, the German 
and Soviet views are in agreement on the 
techniques applicable to preparing for, and 
breaking out of, an encirclement. 

The plan of the break-out should be co- 
ordinated with measures which the higher 
commander and neighboring forces have 
prepared for the relief of the encircled 
unit. By means of reconnaissance, weak 
spots in the encircling forces should be 
located and plans made to break out at 
that point or area. The combat formation 


for accomplishing a break-through from 
encirclement consists of: 


1. The break-through group—not less 
than half, or up to two-thirds of the total 
force—consisting of tanks and the main 
mass of artillery. 


2. Defense forces—to continue the de- 
fense of the balance of the encircled sec- 
tion. ; 

3. Forces to be provided egress from en- 
circlement such as artillery and service 
units. 

4, The reserve. 


Feints first should be initiated at points 
other than where the break-through will 
take place. After a short artillery prep- 
aration, the break-through force attacks, 
disregarding losses, and then moves for- 
ward and toward the flanks to widen the 
gap and hold the shoulders against coun- 
terattack. Some artillery accompanies the 
break-through force, while other artillery 
provides general supporting fires initially 
and then accompanies the later escape 
forces. The reserve may precede or follow 
the artillery and service units, based on 
the situation. The interior defense forces 
move out next, followed finally by those 
units defending the shoulders. The latter, 
or parts of the latter two forces may be 
employed as a rear guard covering force. 

Aviation, when properly used, is capable 
of finding the weakest link in the enemy 
line, of assisting in accomplishing the 
break-through, of preventing enemy re- 
serves from being brought up to the break- 
through zone, and of providing protection 
for the escaping units. 


The personal leadership of commanders 
must be outstanding. Positive action must 


be taken to prevent panic. In this con- 
nection, the following is a Soviet brigade 
commander’s verbal instructions to unit 
commanders on being encircled: 

“We now find ourselves in the enemy’s 
rear. All men should be informed of this 
straight-forwardly and openly. No panic. 
Set an example by your own conduct. We 
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shall advance towards the front line to 
rejoin our other units. No one should use 
the words ‘They say,’ only ‘I saw myself’; 
no idle chatter or panic mongering; equal 
rations for all, with ammunition, and no 


ing a break-through, instead of a head- 
long plunge toward general reserves or 
deep objectives of vital importance, the 
break-through force often doubled back 
on itself. Because of this, a portion of 
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indiscriminate firing; no smoking in the 
open at night on pain of death... .” 
When the Soviets were encircled, 
throughout World War II, a refusal to 
surrender, and frequent, determined ap- 
plication of the fundamentals of break- 
ing out of an encirclement as well as 
Operating in the German rear, forced the 
Germans often to vary their fighting 
methods ‘against the USSR. Thus, follow- 


the Soviet force often was encircled and 
destroyed in place, without the Germans 
resorting to strategically deep and risky 
advances, 
Case Number 3 

This example illustrates the failure of 
the German Sixth Army to break out of 
a Soviet encirclement before Stalingrad, 
during the period November 1942 to Feb- 
ruary 1943. It indicates the overwhelm- 
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ing price paid in military power because 
of the failure of a large military force 
to break out of an encirclement. 

In the summer of 1942, the Germans 
had concentrated more than 100 divisions 
against the southern part of the Soviet- 
German front, which extended 200 miles 
northwest and 300 miles southeast of 
Stalingrad. Of these 100 divisions, one- 
third were Rumanian and Italian. The 
German strategy was to seize Stalingrad 
and thus be in a strategic position for 
both the seizure of the Baku oil fields to 
the south and the isolation of Moscow to 
the north. The defensive battle of Stalin- 
grad lasted from the middle of July 1942 
until 19 November 1942. On that date, 
powerful Soviet armies swung from the 
southeast and northeast and gathered, 
within their crushing arms, 22 German 
divisions, totaling an estimated 330,000 
men. These forces comprised the German 
Sixth Army, about a third of the Fourth 
Panzer Army, about a half of the Ru- 
manian forces on the Don, and about a 
fifth of the Rumanian Army, south of 
Stalingrad. In addition, there were the 
9th Flak Division, a Slovakian division, 
and air force flying and ground personnel. 

Field Marshal Paulus, commanding all 
German forces inside the pocket, estimated 
that, were he authorized to attempt a 
break-through, he could succeed in saving 
80 percent of his men and 60 percent of 
his light weapons, leaving behind 90 per- 
cent of his heavy weapons. However, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Stalingrad 
area soon was completely surrounded to 
a depth of from 25 to 80 miles, and, by 
12 December, to a depth of from 60 to 
120 miles, the Nazi High Command di- 
rected the forces inside the pocket that 
under no circumstances were they to at- 
tempt a break-out. This decision appar- 
ently was based on a faulty analysis of 
the size of the Soviet forces, and on a 
hope that the supply of the pocket by air 
would be continued. 

It was decided, subsequently, that re- 
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inforcements would attempt a_ break- 
through from the outside. For this pur- 
pose, Field Marshal von Manstein re- 
organized that part of the Fourth Panzer 
Army not included in the pocket, and 
added four other divisions to that force 
giving him a total of eight infantry and 
three tank divisions. To forestall this at- 
tempt to relieve the encircled units, the 
Soviets resumed offensive operations 
from the northwest of Stalingrad to pin 
down the commitment of any additional 
German relief forces, and also strength- 
ened forces southwest of Stalingrad to 
oppose Von Manstein. The Germans ad- 
vanced to within 25 miles of Stalingrad. 
There, the Soviet force advancing from 
northwest of Stalingrad threatened Von 
Manstein’s line of communications, and, 
on 24 December, during his planned with- 
drawal, the Soviets counterattacked with 
strong reserves against his immediate 
front. Pursuit against Von Manstein’s 
forces continued, which subsequently re- 
sulted in a major German withdrawal 
east of Rostov. 

Turning now to the German pocket at 
Stalingrad, the loss of airfields within 
the pocket, the bad flying weather, and 
the increased Soviet air defenses around 
the pocket resulted in a curtailment of 
aerial resupply and caused a scarcity of 
ammunition, rations, fuel, and equipment. 
In spite of continued Soviet attacks, the 
outstanding leadership exhibited by some 
of the German generals, such as Lieuten- 
ant General Héke and Major General 
Pickert, held the German troops together 
for a considerable period. Nevertheless, 
a Soviet attack from the west finally 
broke into the pocket and, by 2 February 
1943, the complete capitulation of forces 
in the pocket was accomplished. 

An outstanding point cited in this il- 
lustration was the size of the force en- 
circled—an estimated 330,000 men. One 
can never be certain whether a break- 
out, if attempted, could have been suc- 
cessful. However, since the entire force 
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ultimately was lost by their surrender to 
the Soviets, Field Marshal Paulus’ esti- 
mate of saving 80 percent of his men and 
60 percent of his light weapons by con- 
ducting a break-out does emphasize the 
large saving of military forces and equip- 
ment which might have accrued and thus 
might have been available for future em- 
ployment. The fact, too, that no break- 
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Our tactical doctrine quite properly 
emphasizes the offensive, while recog- 
nizing the temporary advantages to be 
gained from defensive action. Thus, as 
stated in one of our principles of war 
(the offensive) : 

“Through offensive action, a commander 
preserves his freedom of action and im- 
poses his will on the enemy....A de- 
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out was attempted, when the relieving 
force was only 25 miles away, serves 
further to illustrate the co-ordination of 
planning required between a relieving 
foree and forces inside the pocket. It in- 
dicates, also, the increased hazards of 
such an undertaking after the enveloping 
forces have been given sufficient time to 
strengthen their position. 


Importance of the Break-Out 
Relatively speaking, how important is 
the planning and the training for a break- 
out from encirclement as compared with 
that for the conduct of an offense, de- 
fense, or delaying action? 


fensive attitude should be deliberately 
adopted only as a temporary expedient 
while awaiting an opportunity for coun- 
teroffensive action, or for the purpose of 
economizing forces on a front when a de- 
cision is not sought.” 

On retrograde movements, our doctrine 
also stresses—which has been demonstra- 
ted recently in Korea—that, where the 
situation demands it, delaying action on 
one or several positions is preferred to 
close contact with overwhelming forces 
which may lead to encirclement and de- 
feat. Under such circumstances, a delay- 
ing action both will gain time and main- 
tain freedom of action, enabling us to 








conserve forces for subsequent offensive 
action. 

Our present emphasis on offensive and 
defensive tactical doctrine may, there- 
fore, be considered sound. It is only in 
exceptional circumstances that a complete 
encirclement of one’s forces should be al- 
lowed to occur. Such exceptions may in- 
clude a preplanned, temporary encircle- 
ment of one’s own forces by the enemy, 
where such a pocket is part of an over-all 
plan providing for strong reinforcement 
and continuation of the offensive, such 
as is characteristic of airborne opera- 
tions. Another exception may include the 
holding of vital objectives, such as the 
retention of Bastogne by the reinforced 
101st Airborne Division against vastly 
superior German forces. Based on the 
experiences of the German armies in 
World War II, becoming encircled by the 
opposing forces for the purpose of pin- 
ning down large numbers of those forces 
was seldom worth the cost. 

Although a break-out from an encircle- 
ment is not only rare but also is beset 
with difficulties, the facts still remain 
that encirclements of large forces have 
occurred and that break-outs from such 
encirclements, when undertaken  suffi- 
ciently early, have been successful. There- 
fore, the establishment of doctrine pe- 
culiar to such an operation, together with 
limited training in the planning for and 
conduct of such an operation, merits 
serious consideration, 


Lessons 

From the experiences previously cited, 
the following lessons applicable to a 
break-out from encirclement may be de- 
rived: 

1. General.—The crucial aspects of be- 
ing surrounded have been mitigated some- 
what by the ready availability of supply 
and evacuation by air, and by the utiliza- 
tion of motor transport to travel rela- 
tively long distances. 
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2. Mission by higher headquarters.—a. 
Directives from higher headquarters may 
preclude a withdrawal before encircle- 
ment. In that case, and in those instances 
when instructions from higher head- 
quarters are lacking, every effort should 
be made by the force in the field to effect 
a withdrawal prior to encirclement. 

b. The decision by a higher headquar- 
ters to break out of a pocket must be made 
early. Vacillation only will provide addi- 
tional time for the enemy to strengthen 
the ring around the pocket, making both 
the break-out and the relief (if relieving 
forces are employed) more difficult. 

3. Organization.—a. Within the pocket, 
a unified command should be established 
at the earliest practicable moment, pref- 
erably before the encirclement is com- 
pleted. 

b. In the event a relieving force is to 
be employed concurrently with the break- 
out, the same higher commander should 
have control over both forces. 

c. The size of the pocket and the forces 
involved will determine the need for sep- 
arate commanders for the mobile defense 
forces (normally operating in the rear of 
the break-out zone), for the break-out 
forces, and for service units and installa- 
tions. 

d. The organization of combat groups 
assures the over-all commander within the 
pocket of flexible, maneuverable units ca- 
pable of meeting readily the various con- 
tingencies that may arise. 

e. To break out of an encirclement by 
directing “every man for himself” is tan- 
tamount to general disorder. A break-out 
from encirclement should, therefore, be or- 
ganized and controlled. 

4, Terrain—Terrain will affect the 
break-out, for the over-all commander can 
determine good defensive positions and ob- 
stacles for the mobile defense forces, and 
good avenues of approach, concealment, 
and lack of obstacles for the break-out ele- 
ment. At times, it may be necessary to 
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(from the viewpoint of terrain), the en- 
emy situation at the time, and the short- 
est distance to one’s own front lines or re- 
lieving forces. 

5. Enemy situation.—a. The enemy, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of an encircle- 
ment, will not be strong at all points of the 
perimeter. Consequently, being overex- 
tended in some areas, his dispositions fa- 
vor a massed penetration, from within, by 
the forces being surrounded. 

b. Since the enemy will be alert to take 
all necessary countermeasures against a 
break-out from the pocket, deception as to 
the area of the break-out is highly im- 
portant. 

c. Given time, the enemy will strength- 
en the ring around the pocket and will be 
able to block a relieving force. 


6. Own situation—The situation of 
forces within the pocket—particularly 
where plans have not been prepared and 
training conducted for such an emer- 
gency—will be confused, initially, with a 
consequent lowering of morale, a break- 
down of discipline, and a crowding of com- 
bat and service units. Prior planning and 
training for such an emergency, a knowl- 
edge of the location of one’s own major 
units outside the encirclement (to help de- 
termine the direction of the break-out), 
the exercise of strong leadership (partic- 
ularly among service troops), the evacua- 
tion of all but the minimum essential serv- 
ice units before encirclement, and the early 
execution of a sound and simple tactical 
plan for the break-out will best assure the 
success of the operation. 

7. Conduct of operations.—Initially, the 
size of the pocket should be reduced to 
manageable proportions, in order to fa- 
cilitate both its defense and the subsequent 
break-through. The defense of all portions 
of the perimeter of the pocket will be 
characterized by a mobile defense (defense 
on a wide front), with the bulk of the 
forces held in reserve. For the break-out, 
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artillery support, and tactical air support 
where available, as well as infantry and 
armored units will be massed in the zone 
of break-through in consonance with the 
fundamentals for a penetration. The three 
impulses of the penetration—the break- 
through, the widening of the gap at the 
shoulders, and the exploitation (back to 
one’s own front lines)—also apply to the 
break-out from a pocket. A rear guard ac- 
tion may be fought by the units defending 
the perimeter, by those holding the shoul- 
ders of the break-through gap, or both. 


Once outside the pocket, normal combat 
principles continue to apply. Plans must 
be flexible and be adjusted to the situation. 
The relieving force, if any, particularly 
must be alert to adjust its plans to those 
contingencies encountered by the break- 
out force, as well as for the initial recep- 
tion and reorganization of that force, fol- 
lowing contact with it. 


8. Leadership.—Strong discipline, per- 
sonal presence of the commander, and 
other techniques of leadership must be ap- 
plied rigorously throughout all echelons of 
command to prevent the disintegration of 
the unit making the break-out. Troops 
must be completely informed of the true 
situation when a break-out is planned. 

9. Administration.—a. Prior to the en- 
circlement, supplies, equipment, units, and 
staffs within the pocket, not essential for 
the operation, should be evacuated; and 


minimum essential resupply by air initi- 
ated. 


b. After encirclement, the evacuation 
by air of the casualties and the service 
units remaining will further relieve the 
area of congestion, reduce the load on the 
combat units, and result in higher morale 
and better maintenance of discipline. 


c. When time allows, training in the 
planned destruction of one’s own equip- 
ment which may fall into the hands of the 
enemy is mandatory to preclude its later 
use against one’s own forces. Lack of plan- 
ning and training in this respect may re- 
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sult in a “destruction orgy,” or no destruc- 
tion at all. 

d. Traffic regulation assumes critical 
importance immediately prior to and dur- 
ing the break-out. Forces must be con- 
centrated rapidly for the break-out, and 
must pass expeditiously through the gap 
created. 

Summary 

Since all large forces have extensive 
lines of communications which are vital to 
sustain the offensive, the encirclement of 
forces by cutting these lifelines often has 
resulted in destruction of the force. But 
should such destruction result in all cases? 
Is not the formation of such pockets often 
but the result of the increased mobility 
found in present-day warfare, and the 
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planning and training in breaking out of a 
pocket, therefore, a vital part of such mo- 
bile operations? 

The break-out of the encircled 7th In- 
fantry Division and the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion, major elements of the X Corps, in 
Northeast Korea, and the simultaneously 
executed relief by the 3d Infantry Division 
and the major assistance provided by the 
Fifth Air Force, all serve to re-emphasize 
both the current reality and the importance 
of the planning and the training of major 
units and forces for a break-out in the 
event of their encirclement. 

The planning and the training for a 
break-out will contribute materially to the 
national effort, in its application of the 
principles of mass and of economy of force, 
when conducting global warfare. 





The war in Korea has been a reversion to old-style fighting—more com- 
parable to that of our own Indian frontier days than to modern war. Al- 
though some of the equipment and some of the tactics the enemy has used 
are undoubtedly similar to what we might expect to face in a war of the 
future, I do not believe the Korea fighting is typical of future war. 





General J. Lawton Collins 
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UNITED STATES 


Antimalaria Pill 


Military personnel exposed to malaria 
will need to take only one pill a week 
instead of one a day as a result of a new 
antimalaria pill. 

During World War II, the standard 
antimalaria pill was atabrine, which 
sometimes caused the skin to turn yellow. 
The new pill, aralen, is white, and causes 
no discoloration. 


The treatment with the new pill is 2% 
days as against 7 days with the yellow 
atabrine pill—News release. 


Shoran 


The Air Force announced recently that 
shoran, used toward the end. of World 
War II, is now being used in Korea. 


Unlike the radar bombsight, which has 
to “see” its target by means of radar 
waves, shoran (short range air naviga- 
tion) can put bombs on a target that has 
not been seen at all. It needs nothing but 
an accurate map with the target marked. 

Shoran uses the principles of triangu- 


- lation, involving ultra high frequency 


waves and two accurately located ground 
stations behind friendly lines. 


This system is accurate enough to lo- 
cate the position of the plane on the map 
to within 50 feet.—News release. 


Radio-Controlled Lifeboat 


The Air Force has developed a radio- 
controlled lifeboat that picks up sur- 
vivors as if it were a seagoing taxi. 


When a rescue plane spots the survivors, 
it drops the lifeboat on a giant parachute. 
When the lifeboat hits the water, a radio 
operator in the plane starts the boat’s 
engine by remote control, then steers it 
toward the rafts or swimmers. Once on 
board, the survivors can talk with the 
plane over a two-way radio. The plane’s 
radio operator then sets the boat’s gyro 
compass on a course that will take the 
survivors to the nearest land. 


The Air Force expects to have all its 
lifeboats equipped as_ radio-controlled 
taxis by 1952.—News release. 


Uranium Source 


The Atomic Energy Commission dis- 
closed recently that it had developed a 
process for extracting bomb-making 
uranium from phosphate rocks as a by- 
product of fertilizer production. 


The commission said that with the new 
development uranium contained in phos- 
phate deposits “can be extracted econom- 
ically in the production of highly refined 
fertilizer known as triple superphos- 
phate.”—News release. 
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Jet Helicopter 


The armed services have contracted for 
the entire output of a new lightweight, 
jet-propelled helicopter developed by Hil- 
ler Helicopters. 

The 356-pound helicopter is powered by 
two jet engines that weigh 11 pounds each 





t 


The Hiller Hornet with litter attached. 


and are replaceable in 2 or 3 minutes by 
using only a screw driver. 

Performance data include a normal 
cruising speed of 70 mph, a top speed of 
80 mph, a range (with two passengers) of 
more than 50 miles, a ceiling of 12,000 feet, 
and a rate of climb of 1,000 feet a min- 
ute.—News release. 


Plant Security 


The Munitions Board has announced 
that field security survey teams have com- 
pleted the second phase of a detailed study 
of security measures in a selected number 
of industrial plants engaged in defense 
production. The security teams are made 
up of representatives of each military 
service. 


Information gathered by these teams is 
used to assist industry generally in de- 
veloping its security programs. Many 
problems of plant protection against pos- 
sible sabotage or other interference with 
production are pointed up by the studies 
and are used as a guide in furthering the 
security program.—Army Navy Air Force 
Journal. 
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Radio-Controlled Bombs 


Radio-controlled bombs now are being 
used in the Korean War. 

They are fairly crude compared with ad- 
vanced models now under development, but 
they are forerunners of guided-missile 
warfare. 

Two types of guided bombs are being 
dropped on Chinese and North Korean 
targets by B-29s, according to the Air 
Force announcement. They are improve- 
ments of the heavy Tarzon bomb and the 
lighter Razon VD-3 that were in existence 
when World War II ended.—News release. 


Atomic Laboratory 


An atomic medical research laboratory to 
house activities aimed at saving lives in 
war or peace will be completed at Los Ala- 
mos, New Mexico, by the middle of next 
year. 

Peacetime research, such as finding ways 
of “tagging” vitamins and various other 
drugs with radioactive isotopes, will ac- 
company the research on biological effects 
from nuclear radiation such as that given 
off by atomic weapons. 

The new laboratory’s facilities will in- 
clude radiation detecting and measuring 
equipment and a “wide variety” of radio- 
active sources for use in the study of bio- 
logical and medical effects of radiation.— 
News release. 


Range Expansion 

Army engineers, in co-operation with 
the Department of the Interior, are nego- 
tiating for the acquisition of about 500,000 
additional acres for the Air Force’s bomb- 
ing and gunnery range near Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Almost entirely undeveloped land, the 
acreage would be incorporated into the 
3,154,000-acre reservation made up of the 
Tonopah bombing range and the Indian 
Springs range. The latter was reopened 
recently for the secret atomic energy 
tests.—The New York Times. 
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Blood Plasma Substitute 











A cheap and limitless source of life- 
saving “bisod plasma” has been discovered 
in okra, a common garden vegetable. 

Besides having the same beneficial ef- 
fects as plasma, the okra substitute does 
not carry a harmful virus as some plasma 
does. In addition, it is stable, can be stored 
for long periods without refrigeration, and 
it can be produced with existing facilities 
in drug and food processing plants.— 
Science Digest. 


Rockets 


The US Army has announced that it has 
finished its ultra high altitude experiments 
with multistage rockets and now is con- 
centrating on the development of rockets 
as weapons.—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


Quick X-Ray System 


A new X-ray system, said to hold a 
promise of revolutionizing and speeding up 
the care of wounded on the front lines, has 
been developed for the military services. 

It turns out X-ray pictures in a minute, 
without the use of a darkroom, instead of 
a half hour required under the usual pro- 
cess. 

This is done by using the same principle 
employed in the Polaroid-Land camera 
which produces a finished photograph 
shortly after the picture has been taken.— 
News release. 


Military Proving Ground 


General Motors is going to build a 1,000- 
are proving ground for military vehicles. 
Roads at the proving ground will du- 
tlicate the toughest terrain military ve- 
hicles encountered in combat or cross- 
country operation. A lake will be used for 
deep fording and landing operations, as 
well as for amphibious vehicle tests.— 
News release. 
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Gun Lathe 


A new high-speed gun lathe, which is 
said to have the production possibilities of 
20 standard American boring lathes, may 
revolutionize gun manufacture for the 
armed services.—News release. 


Underground ‘Spin Pit’ 

Propellers will be tested at supersonic 
speeds in an underground “spin pit” at 
Dayton, Ohio. First of its kind, it is a steel 
cylinder approximately 13 feet in diame- 
ter and 8 feet high, sunk below ground and 
sealed to a concrete base. The propeller 
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will whirl horizontally on a shaft extend- 
ing vertically through the cylinder’s dome 
to a right-angle gearbox. In turn, the gear- 
box is driven by a shaft extending to the 
engine, which has a propeller mounted on 
it to act as engine load, cooling fan, and 
governor. Ninety-nine percent of the air 
will be pumped from the test chamber so 
that relatively low horsepower engines will 
be able to rotate experimental propellers 
at extremely high speeds.—Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine. 


Defense Research 


The Department of Defense hopes to 
double the money it is spending on re- 
search and development to a sum in ex: 
cess of 1 billion dollars. This would be 
almost 60 percent of all the money spent 
on research and development in this Na- 
tion.— Science News Letter. 
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New Transmitter 


The United States forces network in 
Germany soon will be using a new 
150,000-watt medium-wave transmitter 
near Frankfurt. 


The decision to use the new transmitter 
is believed to have been made because of 
persistent jamming of the American 
Forces Network broadcasts by the Mos- 
cow radio.—News release. 


Jet Bomber 


The Air Force’s new B-52 heavy jet 
bomber will be put into production im- 
mediately, with the first deliveries to be 
made before the end of the year. 

Experimental models of the B-52 
bomber, previously ordered, have not yet 
been delivered, but the Air Force took the 
unusual procedure of going into produc- 
tion of the new plane because of the ex- 
cellent performance of the B-47 medium 
bomber, which is a smaller prototype of 
the new heavy bomber.—News release. 


Improved High-Flotation Tire 


The use of a recently developed im- 
proved high-flotation tire will prevent 
military vehicles from bogging down in 
soft earth or sand. The tire permits low- 
ering of air pressure, thus providing a 
broad area of ground contact. After the 
vehicle pulls out of the muck, the tire is 
inflated to normal capacity.—Armed 
Force. 


Quick-Drying Paint 


A new synthetic, lusterless, quick-dry- 
ing enamel, to be used in speeding produc- 
tion of shells, bombs, and grenades, has 
been developed by the Army. 

When applied to the shells, the enamel 
will harden in 8 to 10 minutes. The type 
of ammunition enamel now being used by 
the Army requires several hours to dry, 
thus slowing output of ordnance matériel. 
—Armed Force. 


‘Shotgun’ Inoculation 


A “shotgun,” by which large groups of 
people can be inoculated quickly and pain- 
lessly, is being perfected by the Army. 

By means of it, vaccines, antibiotics, or 
morphine is shot against the skin under 
high pressure. 

The new method requires no needle. 
The sensation is no different from that 
caused by a water spray under high 
pressure. 

When produced in quantity, jet injec- 
tion apparatus will be relatively inex- 
pensive.—News release. 


Army Barges 


The Army’s Transportation Corps is 
getting ready to send barges overseas in 
pieces—stacked inside each other like 
baking pans. The Corps wanted to stream- 
line the job of getting its barges to for- 
eign areas and the problem was turned 
over to the Transportation Research and 
Development Station at Fort Eustis, Vir- 
ginia. The station’s engineers went to 
work and developed the plans for an 81- 
foot nesting barge which can be shipped 
readily, assembled quickly, and used ef- 
fectively for deck loading around harbors 
and inland waterways.—Army Navy Air 
Force Register. 


Standardized Packages 


In a move designed to improve the lo- 
gistical support to the Air Force in its 
accelerated expansion program, industry 
and the Air Force are joining to estab- 
lish standard unit package quantities for 
various supplies. 


In addition to the standardization of 
unit package quantities, the program also 
prescribes the method of preservation re- 
quired for packaging an item in 4 
standard-size unit package and determines 
the weight, cubage, and dimensions of 
a standard unit package.—The New York 
Times. 
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Radar Screen 


The Secretary of the Air Force has 
announced that the protective radar screen 
around the United States, which was 
begun 17 months ago and carried forward 
under priority orders for the past year, 
would be finished this year, and would 
stretch out to include Alaska next year. 
—News release. 


‘Killer’ Submarine 

The Navy recently launched what is 
described as the first modern antisub- 
marine submarine. 

The new submarine, designated the K-1 
(the K standing for killer), is 195 
feet long and displaces only 750 tons, as 
compared with the big fleet-type sub- 
mersibles that run to 311 feet and 1,500 
tons. 

It is equipped with the latest in elec- 
tronic and sound detection gear and 
underwater weapons. 

The mission of the “killer” submarine 
will be to hunt down and destroy enemy 
underseas craft—not naval and merchant 
ships.—News release. 


Steel Alloys 


Two new steel alloys have been de- 
veloped which will conserve such scarce 
and strategic elements as cobalt, nickel, 
and columbium. 

Their possible uses include aircraft jet 
engine parts.and high temperature in- 
dustrial equipment.—News release. 


Production Goal 

The United States intends to develop 
the capacity to build 216,000 jet engines 
a year, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Director of Mobilization. 

A capacity of 216,000 a year would 
be only 40,000 less than the number of 
military aircraft engines of all types, 
mostly conventional piston engines, ac- 
tually produced during the peak year of 
Wori'd War II.—News release. 


Turboprop Transport 


The Air Force’s first turboprop trans- 
port, a C-124 Globemaster, is now under 
construction, and should be ready for 
flight tests by next spring. Current models 


Artist’s conception of the turboprop C-124 
carrying an artillery piece and prime mover. 


of the C-124 use reciprocating engines. 
The turboprop version will have increased 
speed, range, payload, and rate of climb, 
and decreased take off distance.—Depart- 
ment of Defense release and photo. 


High-Speed Submarines 

The first of a new class of submarines, 
designed for higher underwater speeds, 
was launched recently at New London, 
Connecticut. 

All subs of this new class will have 
a surface displacement of about 1,600 
tons, an over-all length of 268 feet, a 
surface speed of 15 knots, and a _ sub- 
merged speed of “17-plus” knots. The 
exact beam, draft, and armament of the 
new submarines are classified —Armed 
Force. 


Metals Board 

The formation of a board of industrial 
and academic metallurgists to advise the 
Research and Development Board of the 
Defense Department on research aspects 
of the Country’s metals problems was 
announced recently. The group will be 
known as the Metallurgical Advisory 
Board.—The New York Times. 
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ITALY 


Defense Appropriation 

Italy’s Chamber of Deputies has ap- 
proved an emergency appropriation of 250 
billion lire (about 400 million dollars) 
for defense purposes. 

According to Government plans, this 
sum should enable Italy to increase the 
number of her divisions at the disposal 
of an integrated European army from the 
present 3 to 5 by the end of’ June 
and raise the total strength of the Italian 
Army to 9 or 10 divisions before next 
year.—The New York Times. 


BRAZIL 


Hydroelectric Power 

The completion of a large dam and 
power plant project at Paulo Afonso Falls 
(San Francisco River) in 1952 will in- 
crease greatly the industrial capacity of 
northeastern Brazil. This project, started 
in 1949, will provide electric power for 
textile and sugar industries, as well as 
rural electrification for the civilian needs 
of that area. 

Power transmission lines will extend 
270 miles northeast to Recife and 280 
miles south to Salvador. 

The total cost of the project is es- 
timated at 42 million dollars—O Obser- 
vador Economico e Financerio, Brazil. 


NORWAY 


Defense Plan 

Norway has outlined a plan to hasten 
and expand her defense preparations. 

The plan calls for a gradual rise in 
military expenditures from 3.5 to 6 per- 
cent of the national income. 

Military forces will be increased by 
about 30 percent under the plan which 
calls for a total of 270,000 men under 
arms by the end of 1952, with 4 Army di- 
visions and 100,000 trained members of 
the Home Guard to deal with parachute 
landings and keep communications open. 
—The New York Times. 
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CANADA 
Cobalt Reserve 

Canada has taken measures to estab- 
lish an emergency stock pile of cobalt 
ore, essential to defense, and will ac- 


celerate production of iron ore in Labra- 
dor.—The New York Times. 


Arms Budget 

Nearly half of next year’s total Gov- 
ernment expenditures of $3,500,000,000 
will be for defense. 

The total for the Defense Department 
itself is set at $1,600,000,000, but, accord- 
ing to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization definition of defense expendi- 
tures, ‘the final figure will be about 
$1,700,000,000. 

All other departments will spend about 
$1,900,000,000, a reduction of more than 
$35,000,000 compared with the current 
year. The total estimated expenditure will 
be about $900,000,000 above all the ap- 
propriations so far provided this year— 
The New York Times. 


South Asian Aid 


Canada recently offered $25,000,000 to- 
ward the first year of the Colombo Plan 
for the development of South and South- 
east Asia. 

The Colombo project was conceived by 
the foreign ministers of the Common- 
wealth of Nations (British) during a 
conference at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 
1950.—The New York Times. 


Krupp Industry 

The German Krupp munitions empire, 
which once fed vast armaments to the 
armies of Kaiser Wilhelm II and Adolf 
Hitler, is seeking to enter Canada’s heavy 
industrial equipment market. 

The German concern plans to concen- 
trate on prefabricated bridges, heavy 
transport equipment, and, possibly, a newly 
designed type of Diesel engine.—News re- 
lease. 
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Defense of the Strategic Mediterranean 


If hostilities should start between the 
East and the West, the Atlantic powers 
and their Allies would have four main 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


celerated and the actual defenses of the 
area have been strengthened. 
For example, there have been joint ex- 
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problems and objectives in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East: 

1. To preserve the independence and se- 
curity of Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

2. To keep open the sea and air routes 
by which Allied forces and bases in the 
area could be supplied and direct com- 
munications maintained between the At- 
lantic and Indian Oceans. 

3. To protect the vast and valuable oil 
fields being developed by the Western 
powers in the Arab states and Iran. 

4. To maintain and hold air bases from 
which the countries of the Soviet bloc 
might be attacked. 

In recent months, strategic planning 
for the Mediterranean basin has been ac- 





ercises between the US Navy task force in 
the Mediterranean and units of the British, 
Italian, Greek, and Turkish Navies; inter- 
Allied military conferences have been held; 
and arrangements have been made between 
France and the United States for Ameri- 
can forces to undertake the construction 
of new air bases or the expansion of exist- 
ing bases in Morocco. 

In addition, Greece and Turkey have 
become associate members of the treaty 
organization, and political relations have 
been improved greatly with Yugoslavia. 

On the basis of present prospects, mili- 
tary experts believe that the Allies have a 
good chance of making their Mediterran- 
ean flank reasonably secure—The New 
York Times. 
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SWEDEN 


To Arm Freighters 

The Defense Ministry has announced 
that it is planning to arm Swedish mer- 
chant ships plying the Baltic Sea.—The 
Kansas City Star. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
Stock-Piling 
Western Germany’s Government has 
started stock-piling 1 billion marks 
(about $232,400,000) worth of food sup- 
plies—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Allied Troops Shifted 

French Army troops are moving into po- 
sition in northern Hesse and Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden of the United States zone, in 
accord with the plan to increase the de- 
fensive strength of Allied forces in West- 
ern Germany. 

United States forces are to be stationed 
in various areas of the French zone, many 
of them on the line of communications be- 
tween Western Germany and France. 

It is probable that more shifts will fol- 
low, involving the transfer of some units 
to the British zone in the north.—The 
New York Times. 


AUSTRALIA 
Marine Survey 
Australia began resurveying the coastal 
waters around that continent last month in 
an attempt to bring maritime charts up-to- 
date. Many of the charts still being used 
date back to surveys done before 1850.— 
Australian Weekly Review. 


United States Planes 

The Australian Government has an- 
nounced that it is purchasing an undis- 
closed number of Lockheed Neptune bomb- 
ers from the United States. The purchase 
is being made under the provisions of the 
United States Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program.—News release. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Guided Missile 

Great Britain is working on a guided 
missile with “the mechanical equivalent of 
a complete human brain” and hopes it will 
be able to seek out and destroy targets 
thousands of miles away.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Naval Expansion 

Britain is planning to strengthen her 
Navy with 232 new warships, ranging 
from 6 new aircraft carriers down to 
small, fast antisubmarine frigates, during 
a 3-year rearmament program. The Gov- 
ernment will spend 40 percent more on 
naval defense during the current fiscal 
year than was spent during the last fiscal 
year.—The New York Times. 


Stock-Piling Program 

The British Government has announced 
plans to spend $400,400,000 for the stock- 
piling of food and raw materials in the 
fiscal year which started 1 April. 

The strategic stock-piling outlay com- 
pares with $36,400,000 budgeted for that 
purpose during the last fiscal year.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Developing New Tank 

Great Britain has announced that she 
is working on a tank even stronger than 
the Centurion, which the British Army 
considers as effective as any other tank 
in the world. 

The announcement did not disclose 
whether the new tank has been constructed 
or is still.on the drawing board.—The 
Kansas City Star. 


Atomic Power 

Great Britain has announced that she 
is shifting the emphasis in her atomic re- 
search program to the possibilities of nu- 
clear energy for power uses. Until recent- 
ly, this formed only 10 percent of her ex- 
perimentation.—News release. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Naval Training 

About 800 men of the Dutch merchant 
navy will be called up for 3 or 4 months’ 
training. The scheme is aimed at providing 
self-protection for Dutch cargo ships in 
the event of war.—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


HUNGARY 

Fortifications 

Pillboxes and barbed wire entangle- 
ments are being built along the Hungarian 
side of the Yugoslav frontier under the 
supervision of Soviet and Hungarian Army 
officers, according to a report by the Bel- 
grade radio. 


The report added that people living 
along the Hungarian side of the frontier 
have been evacuated and that the land has 
been mined.—News release. 


Special Tax 

Hungarians found physically unfit for 
military training and those who are 
drafted but do not serve for any reason 
will have to pay a special tax in the future. 

The Government ordered that those in 
the 27-year-old class and below must pay 
an annual tax of from 240 to 600 forints 
($20 to $50) until they reach 36. 

The only exception is for those ex- 
empted for education or other such rea- 
sons of “public interest.”—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


SWITZERLAND 


Defense Plan 

Switzerland will spend $93,240,000 on 
tanks for her Army under a $340,648,000 
year defense plan. Other expenditures 
listed under the plan include: fortifications 
and military construction, $79,240,000; ar- 
tillery, $24,964,800; antiaircraft defense, 
$37,210,000; and munitions, $42,000,000.— 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


FRANCE 


Jet Fighter 
Although the first flight of the SH 2410 
jet fighter was made in 1950, photographs 


The French SE 2410 jet fighter. 


of the new plane were just released by 
the French Air Ministry. 

The SE 2410 features a swept-back wing 
and tail, a single air intake and twin ex- 
hausts, and is powered by two Nene tur- 
bojets. 

Performance data are still classified.— 
The Aeroplane, Great Britain. 


Population Increase 


France’s population has increased from 
40,000,000 to 42,000,000 in the 5-year pe- 
riod since 1 January 1946. 

It is estimated that the natural increase, 
which does not include immigration, will 
raise the French population to 44,400,000 
by 1960.—The New York Times. 


Air Rearmament 


France has announced that the strength 
of her Air Force will be raised to 91,000 
men by the end of the year. 

The Government’s 5-year plan for air- 
craft production is well under way and 
eventually will provide 2,500 first-line air- 
craft and 1,500 general-purpose types and 
trainers. Approval has been granted for 
the first stage of the plan, which will pro- 
vide for 1,100 combat and 1,200 second-line 
aircraft—The Aeroplane, Great Britain. 
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BELGIUM: 
Increase Military Service 
Belgium has increased the period of 
compulsory military service in that Coun- 
try from 1 to 2 years.—The New York 
Times. 


DENMARK 


Export Control 

The Danish Ministry of Trade has an- 
nounced controls over exports of a wide 
range of goods directly or indirectly con- 
nected with defense preparations. 

The items include arms, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, tools, metals, 
navigation instruments, ships, and other 
means of transportation—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


JAPAN 
Population Count 
The Prime Minister’s Board recently an- 
nounced that Japan’s population now is 
83,199,637. The population of metropolitan 
Tokyo was put at 5,385,071—News re- 
lease. 


FOREIGN MILITARY BRIEFS 
By the end of the year, France will have 
11 Vampire squadrons and 6 squadrons 
equipped with F-84 Thunderjets supplied 
by the United States. 


Canada will send an air fighter wing to 
Europe this year. 


South Africa’s first plant for processing 
crude oil will be constructed soon at Dur- 
ban. 


Colonel Carlos Enrique Diaz has been 
elected as head of the Guatemalan Army. 


Greece and Yugoslavia recently restored 
their railway link for the first time since 
the end of the last War. 


Sweden’s Minister of Defense has an- 
nounced that 20 to 30 Army divisions can 
be mobilized in that Country on short 
notice. 
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EASTERN GERMANY 
Gun Parts 

The Vera steel mill in the Soviet zone 
of Germany has started producing gun 
parts for the Red Army. The finished gun 
parts are tested by Soviet officers and then 
crated and transported by trucks of the 
Red Army or the East Zone People’s Po- 
lice. 

Workers have been explicitly forbidden 
to go farther than 6 miles from their homes 
without vermission. When they were hired, 
precautions were taken to ensure that all 
of them were members of the Communist- 
run Socialist Unity Party (SED) .—Jn- 
formation Bulletin. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
Manchurian Loot 

A Soviet broadcast, monitored in the 
United States, indicated that Communist 
China has regained almost none of the 
great mass of heavy industrial and rail- 
road equipment seized by the Soviet Union 
in Manchuria in late 1945. 

While the broadcast stated that 21 Man- 
churian plants had been returned during 
the past year, all but one were consumer 
goods or food processing establishments. 

This is significant because in June 1946 
an American Mission in Manchuria esti- 
mated that the Soviets had taken equip- 
ment valued at almost 900 million dollars 
during their occupation of that Country.— 
The New York Times. 


USSR 
Budget Adopted 
The Supreme Soviet has unanimously 
adopted the largest budget in Soviet his- 
tory, allocating $18,500,000,000 to the 
Ministry of Armed Forces.—News release. 


Assistance Pact 

The Soviet Union and Albania have 
signed a 4-year agreement providing for 
the supply of Soviet industrial equipment 
and technical assistance to Albania.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Future of Surprise 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain 
T. P. S. Woods in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) January 1951. 


How will military surprise be achieved 
in the future? In order to answer this 
question we must clear up two points. 

First, we must understand the implica- 
tions of the word “military.” Military 
surprise may not always be achieved by 
exclusively military means. Again, our 
enemy may disagree with us in defining 
the word “military.” When we are con- 
sidering the use of surprise in the future, 
we must consider his definition—or lay 
ourselves open to surprise. 

Second, if our forecast is to have any 
reality, it must be based not upon aca- 
demic possibilities but upon a diagnosis 
of the world situation as it exists today 
and is likely to exist in the future. In 
this, we must not be bound by the tech- 
nique and practice of the past, though we 
may legitimately pursue modern trends 
to their logical end. 

We must study our probable enemy. 

The Soviet’s foreign policy is essen- 
tially a realistic one. She sincerely and 
implicitly believes that capitalism is now 
engaged in its last convulsive struggle 
against the forces of communism. She 
aims at accelerating the fall of capitalism 
with every means at her disposal. She 


would prefer to annex a country mater- 
ially intact rather than subject it to all 
the destruction inseparable from a large- 
scale war. She regards the secret police 
and the fifth column as an integral part 
of her armed forces. She is an expert in 
the art of infiltration and, having an 
oriental idea of time, she is prepared to 
wait. If she suffers a repulse in one 
place, she will penetrate into another. She 
is a master of the war of nerves and has 
willing helpers in every country in the 
world. 


As we have stood by and watched one 
state after another being taken to satisfy 
her greed, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with the resemblance of her methods to 
those of the Nazis. 


Several statements by Hitler have an 
ominous significance today: 


The enemy people must be demoralized and ready 
to capitulate, driven into moral passivity before 
military action can even be thought of... . 

The place of artillery preparation for frontal 
attack by infantry in trench warfare will, in the 
future, be taken by revolutionary propaganda, to 
break down the enemy psychologically before the 
armies begin to function at all. 

We shall have friends who will help us in 
the enemy countries. We shall know how to ob- 
tain these friends. Mental confusion, contradiction 
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of feeling, indecisiveness, panic: these are our 
weapons.... An army without a general staff. 
All political leaders out of the way. The confusion 
will be beyond belief. 

When the enemy is demoralized from within, 
when he stands on the brink of revolution, when 
social unrest threatens—that is the right moment. 


The fate of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and 
France during the last War bears wit- 
‘ness to the ease with which a more or 
less sturdy and independent country can 
be conquered if it is first demoralized 
from within. This picture of Hitler’s was 
no grandiose dream. It was the shrewd 
appreciation of one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of surprise that the world has 
ever known. And it could happen tomor- 
row more easily than yesterday. 

With surprise, nothing can be certain. 
But, if one thing is more certain than 
another, it is that strikes, revolution, and 
social unrest will be both a prelude to the 
next war and the background against 
which it will be fought. No one can study 
the Soviet Union’s methods impartially 
without reaching this conclusion. Whether 
we regard these matters as falling within 
the strictly military sphere or not, it is 
clear that they will influence profoundly 
our own military plans as well as those of 
our enemy. 


Strategy and Tactics 


When we turn to the province of ortho- 
dox strategy and tactics, we are faced 
with certain problems. No one can say 
with real certainty what were the Soviet 
Union’s strategical and tactical objectives 
in the last War. Thus, it is difficult to 
trace their methods or to predict how the 
old methods may be applied to new prob- 
lems. Again, because of the Iron Curtain, 
it is not easy to pursue the trend of Com- 
munist Russia’s military teachings since 
the War. 

It would appear that the Soviets, like 
Napoleon at his worst, are prepared to 
win battles by weight of numbers, whether 
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it be men, guns, tanks, or aircraft. Un- 
like the Western democracies, they are 
not appalled unduly by the prospect of 
enormous battle casualties and, unlike 
Napoleon, they have an almost inexhausti- 
ble supply of trained soldiers to throw 
into the affray. It would be wrong to be- 
little the Soviet higher commanders who 
are probably as competent and as efficient 
as our own. 

The Soviet Army employed deception 
in all the battles of the last War. This 
was aimed, primarily, at concealing their 
concentrations behind the intended point 
of attack and at diversionary attacks else- 
where. Artillery and tanks were as- 
sembled in neighboring sectors and 
moved under cover of darkness. Dummy 
positions were dug. Artillery preparation 
varied in length and weight from one at- 
tack to the next. Methods of assault 
never became stereotyped. 

The Soviet Army is supreme at doing 
the impossible. Time after time it sur- 
prised the Germans by crossing an im- 
passable swamp or by bringing a force 
through a depth of mud unknown even in 
World War I. It is quick to seize upon 
a blizzard or a sudden frost as a condition 
favorable for attack. It thrives upon diffi- 
culties and often, with inadequate equip- 
ment, has been able to show that improv- 
isation and intestinal fortitude were more 
than a match for a cleverer and better 
provided enemy. 


Fifth Column Methods 


What are the ways in which the Soviet 
Union may hope to surprise her Western 
neighbors? 

Let us consider fifth column organiza- 
tions (and we can count the Communist 
Party itself as falling within this defini- 
tion) in their affect upon the action of 
miiltary forces. When the great Soviet 
war machine swings into action, we can 
expect these auxiliaries to engage in 4 
carefully planned series of operations 
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aimed at the paralysis and dislocation of 
the organization for war of the countries 
concerned; and that includes the political 
organization which lies behind. Every 
member of the Communist Party will be- 
come a potential enemy agent. Many of 
them will have fought in the “Resistance” 
during World War II. In some countries, 
Communists already will have infiltrated 
into key positions in national and local 
government. 


To what extent will this wider and 
deeper conception of warfare lead to mili- 
tary surprise in the future? It is not our 
purpose here to outline the methods which 
should be used to prevent surprise of this 
type. It is sufficient, however, to point 
out that unless imaginative, active, and 
carefully prepared measures are taken 
beforehand, the finest army in the world 
must founder for lack of direction, the 
means of subsistence, and for fear of re- 
prisals upon the families of its officers 
and men. Potentially, the fifth column 
remains the greatest single factor likely 
to contribute toward any military surprise 
effected by the Soviets, In the narrow 
field of tactics, it is doubtful if we shall 
ever see an integration of function be- 
tween fifth column and regular troops 
as close as that which led to the taking 
of the Maastrict Bridge, by the Germans, 
in 1940 or to the capture of Norway; but 
it certainly will be more widespread and 
no less enthusiastic. 


In the field, the Soviet Union is un- 
likely to produce many surprises that an 
active intelligence system cannot unmask. 
Nevertheless, we must watch constantly 
lest we consider them incapable of sur- 
mounting difficulties of terrain or weather 
with which we are not as familiar as 
they. 

The way in which the first blow is 
Struck is likely to be full of surprises. 
Sudden attack upon an innocent and un- 
suspecting nation, accompanied by a 
breadeast announcement that she has 


committed some imaginary hostile act: 
this is the surest method of achieving sur- 
prise. A real.diplomatic crisis, followed 
by a sudden desire on the part of the 
Soviets to climb down and negotiate, 
might indicate the strong possibility of 
undeclared war breaking out almost at 
once. She has cried “wolf” so often with 
sudden reversals of policy that she might 
hope to catch us off our guard. 


Totalitarian Action 


As compared with a totalitarian power, 
a democracy or union of democracies is 
at a great disadvantage in the planning 
and practice of warfare. Such a nation 
or union of nations cannot wage an ag- 
gressive war. It cannot act until it is 
provoked. It cannot stoop to all those 
political subterfuges whereby the totali- 
tarians are able to allay suspicion at the 
moment of assault. Finally, it cannot, be- 
fore the declaration of war, seek to fore- 
stall by warlike action the aggressive 
preparations of a neighbor, though they 
be plain for all to see. Such is the affect 
of public opinion. 

And thus is the most effective form of 
surprise lost to the democracies. 

There is another serious obstacle to 
the successful use of surprise by the 
Western democracies, and that is the 
presence of fifth columns. England has 
more than 100,000 potential traitors 
within her gates. In some countries in 
Western Europe, the number of Com- 
munists is reckoned not in thousands but 
in millions. If surprise on a grand scale 
is to be possible, then special measures 
will have to be taken to identify and 
neutralize this large number of people. 
Special precautions to achieve conceal- 
ment of intention and method will become 
necessary. The problem of how these 
people are to be used to further our de- 
ceptive plan and confuse the enemy will 
have to be studied. 

Without adequate information, no sur- 
prise is possible. But the task of getting 
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information out of a group of countries, 
isolated from contact with Western ideas 
and ideals, is not an easy one. That 
problem, too, requires a special and imag- 
inative approach, for the difficulties are 
greater than we have ever before had to 
face in this field. 


Soviet Weaknesses 


Fortunately, the Soviet Army has cer- 
tain serious weaknesses, and these we 
should exploit completely. It suffers from 
overcentralization of control. The main 
sources of command and leadership are 
to be found at the army and army group 
level. Communications are weak, and the 
entire organization lacks flexibility. Once 
a plan is made and the entire ponderous 
machine is set in motion, it cannot be 
altered easily. Intelligence is slow to 
piece together information from the 
sources available to it, especially in mo- 
bile operations. The fire of artillery for- 
mations cannot be concentrated quickly 
in a given sector. Mobility cannot be 
maintained for long periods. 

All these characteristics indicate two 
possible approaches. First, we can direct 
the main part of our energy and attention 
against the higher commanders. We can 
seek to eliminate them, or to destroy their 
communications with their subordinates. 
There is scope for surprise here, and au- 
dacity too. Second, we must act offen- 
sively. As long as we fight defensive 
battles, we shall permit them to fight the 
war as they want to fight it. However, if 
we exploit their lack of flexibility, we 
shall always catch them at a disadvantage. 
We should ask ourselves whether, in our 
search for larger and more heavily ar- 
mored tanks, we have not thrown away 
the mobility through which we should aim 
at the surprise and defeat of a ponderous 
and slow-moving enemy. If we study men 
who have made a practice of defeating 
superior forces, we shall see that mobility 
and surprise were their greatest weapons. 
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Is there a requirement for a light division 
in the British Army? Is the infantry 
division still capable of obtaining the in- 
formation without which no surprise is 
possible? What will be the affect of de- 
nuding it of its reconnaissance element? 


Imagination Required 

We shall enter the next war at 
a considerable disadvantage in _ point 
of numbers and strength. It would be 
well, therefore, if we were to consider a 
little more seriously the imaginative 
strokes of genius which enabled com- 
manders during the last War (or any 
war) to neutralize a disparity in num- 
bers. The fact that our enemy has a 
superiority of force at his command is no 
reason why we should make him a present 
of the initiative as well. Even if we allow 
ourselves to be bullied into a strategical 
withdrawal, can we still not be tactically 
on the offensive? These matters are worth 
considering, but we shall not find the 
solution in the writings of Montgomery 
nor in the official doctrine prepared by 
the War Office. We must place the So- 
viets in a position analogous to Sherman 
who complained “. .. (Hood) is eccen- 
tric and I cannot guess his movements as 
I could those of Johnson who was a sensi- 
ble man and only did sensible things.” 

But we must improve upon Hood's 
generalship while retaining his audacity. 

The spirit which enabled the Western 
Desert Force to operate successfully 
against a superior enemy and to wrest 
from him both initiative and moral as- 
cendancy; the imaginative genius which 
conceived the idea of the Long Range 
Desert Group in Africa and of the long- 
range penetration in Burma; this is the 
spirit needed by an army fighting on the 
defensive. But there are other lessons to 
be learned from World War II—if we 
are not too proud or too lazy to learn. 
We can learn much from Hitler’s method 
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of harnessing every resource at his dis- 
posal in order to attain complete and 
overwhelming surprise: his use of propa- 
ganda and rumor; his employment of 
fifth column; his T’rojan horsemen in the 
Norwegian campaign; his appreciation of 
the vital importance of broadcasting 
stations, centers of government, and com- 


munications; all contributed to a plan for 
dislocation and paralysis. 

We pay lip service to the principle of 
co-operation, but in time of peace too often 
we are prone to sacrifice imagination 
upon the altar of orthodoxy. 

We must remember that orthodoxy does 
not inhabit the same temple as surprise. 
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The Strategy of Underground Warfare 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Captain Sven Blindheim in “Militaer Orientering” (Norway) 15 December 1950. 


THOSE who keep abreast of political de- 
velopments constantly see examples of 
underground warfare in the struggle for 
world domination. All means, including 
civil war, guerrilla warfare, sabotage, 
strikes, and psychological warfare, are 
used in this struggle. Cold war is also 
waged through the spreading and develop- 
ing of the fear of war itself. With these 
activities, a fear, on the part of all anti- 
Communists, has developed that persecu- 
tion and death will be their fate if com- 
munism comes into power. Fortunatel 
most people in the threatened countries 
now have become fully aware of the ne- 
cessity for increasing their military and 
morale strength, which indicates a long 
stride in the right direction. 

It is important for personnel connected 
with the defense of their homeland to 
know as much as possible about the po- 
tential enemy, particularly his means and 
his methods. The necessity for broadening 
our military and political horizons by 
means of information along these lines 
cannot be given too much emphasis. And 
haste must be made! 


Unlike Normal Military Operations 
Most people recognize the fact that un- 
derground warfare is conducted in an en- 
tirely different manner than normal mili- 
tary operations. They also know that 


great demands are made on the officers who 
will be their leaders in time of war. How- 
ever, to be a leader. in underground war- 
fare requires entirely different persona! 
characteristics than those required for 
leadership in military operations. In un- 
derground warfare, political understand- 
ing is placed first and foremost. And right 
here, it is the professional soldier who, as 
a rule, comes out the loser. 

Underground warfare requires leaders 
who are capable and who know the psy- , 
chological characteristics of the people 
against whom this type of warfare will be 
waged. 

Generally, few professional military 
men were successful as leaders in under- 
ground combat during World War II. Their 
orthodox military training and their con- 
ception of how to conduct war were gree 
handicaps which were difficult to overcome. 
They were inclined to use orthodox mili- 
tary methods in. unorthodox situations. 
Underground warfare possesses a marked 
political background, and many military 
leaders had difficulty in understanding all 
the intrigues which were involved. 

In normal warfare, the enemy is at- 
tacked in battle. To accomplish this, su- 
periority in manpower and matériel is re- 
quired in the right place at the right time. 
However, this does not apply in under- 
ground warfare. There is no battlefield in 
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the usual sense of the word. Therefore, 
the leaders must seek to attain dispersion 
in time and space. It is not a matter of 
winning the decisive blow, but of dealing 
small, stinging blows. Underground war- 
fare seeks dispersion, while normal mili- 
tary operations ‘seek a concentration of 
strength in the decisive place. 


Decentralized Action 


In guerrilla warfare, command and or- 
ganization must be decentralized due to 
the dispersed action. Since guerrilla for- 
mations are based on the actions of indi- 
viduals, their operations are not conducted 
in accordance with military principles of 
strategy and tactics. Their objectives may 
be described as everywhere and nowhere. 
Regular military formations, therefore, 
may be exposed, continually, to the use of 
the most disconcerting methods. The of- 


ficers of regular military formations ex-’ 


pect their guerrilla opponents to operate 
in accordance with recognized military 
principles. In this lies a weakness. 

Guerrilla formations may split up the 
fighting into a series of isolated combat 
operations in order to prevent their op- 
ponents from securing any advantage 
from their superiority in manpower and 
matériel. With such tactics, they may be 
able to knock out one military unit after 
another without incurring heavy losses of 
their own. 

The strength of guerrilla forces lies in 
their mobility. They must be everywhere; 
but not where their opponents expect to 
find them. They always must make use of 
surprise. Therefore, they must strike and 
vanish before they are forced over to the 
defensive. 


Offense the Best Defense 


It has often been said that the offense 
is the best defense, and this is particularly 
true of guerrilla warfare. Guerrilla for- 
mations do not seek to hold or occupy ter 
rain in the same way as military forma- 
tions. In addition, they do not seek to re- 
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take terrain which they have lost. Such 
action would lead only to their own de- 
struction. 

Guerrilla formations will alter con- 
stantly their methods and the strength of 
their groups. When situations, methods, 
and forces remain constant, the opponent’s 
intelligence service provides a dependable 
working basis for countermeasures. 

Underground operations, like other mili- 
tary operations, must be conducted at the 
right time and in the right place. They 
can only serve their primary purpose when 
their actions are co-ordinated with the 
general development of the war. It is im- 
portant that the guerrilla formations be 
given material help, but it is equally im- 
portant that they receive political support. 

When revolutions and revolts are to be 
incited, the international Communist move- 
ment has a decisive lead, for it is able to 
mobilize, in all countries, Communist cells 
which permit themselves to be used will- 
ingly. It would be naive of us not to be- 
lieve that this also could happen in our 
Country. 

It is easier to set an underground war 
in motion in the more primitive countries 
than in countries which have a relatively 
high standard of living. On the other hand, 
countries with a relatively high stand- 
ard of living are more sensitive to the 
consequences of an underground war 
than are the more primitive countries. In 
all countries in which an underground war 
is set in motion, an open sore will be cre- 
ated. The higher the country’s standard 
of living, the more annoying and persis- 
tent is the sore. 

As in the case of normal military op- 
erations, the principal objectives of un- 
derground warfare are found in the coun- 
tries possessing relatively high standards 
of living and well-developed industrial and 
communications centers. 


Confined Operations 


A guerrilla war’s operational area must 
be confined to the home area of the guer- 
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rilla forces. If it is to be introduced in 
other areas, it will be conducted in the 
form of raids. The farther the guerrillas 
operate from their home area, the more 
they lose the advantage of knowing the 
district, the country, and the people. 
Therefore, they will have great difficulties 
in effecting movements of any extent or 
in any strength, for they lose the element 
of secrecy. 

Guerrilla formations have no rear areas 
or permanent bases. They neither conquer 
terrain nor hold it. However, situations 
may develop where they attain full con- 
trol over entire districts. If this happens, 
the fighting develops into a sort of open 
warfare. 
during World War II, and the guerrilla 
forces in Indo-China are attempting the 
same thing at the present time. 

Guerrilla warfare must be supported by 
the inhabitants of the country or portions 
of the country involved. However, in or- 
der that this may be achieved, the people 
first must be aroused by a political idea. 
It is true that all wars are fought for 
political ideas, but in guerrilla warfare 
the ideological basis may become genuine 
fanaticism. In the case of the Communists, 
the ideological basis has developed into a 
political religion, which provides them 
with a powerful advantage in conducting 
this form of warfare. Communism’s guér- 
rilla warriors, with their political fanati- 
cism, are first-class fighters. 


Lawless Existence 
Guerrilla warfare is cruel. Guerrilla 
units lead a lawless existence. They sel- 
dom take prisoners and often kill their 
own wounded. They live, to the greatest 


This happened in Yugoslavia 


possible extent, off the country itself. When 
they attack, they act briefly and violently. 
They never fight long battles. 

The communistic ideology possesses a 
particular attraction for those who do not 
own anything and, for that reason, com- 
munism has a particularly favorable place 
in underground warfare. 

The Communist Party, which in many 
countries is illegal, possesses a great deal 
of experience in unlawful activities. The 
party’s cell organization, therefore, is well 
adapted for this type of activity. History 
tells us that national uprisings have won 
great victories down through the centuries. 
Communism, and the Soviet Union itself, 
came into power through a national up- 
rising. We are aware that they are striv- 
ing to seize power by similar means in 
other countries. They possess a greater 


knowledge in this field than do the people 
of most countries, and so they constitute 
an impending danger everywhere. No de- 
fense staff can afford to ignore this dan- 


ger. 
Conclusion 


Whatever the type or character a future 
war may assume, it is certain that under- 
ground warfare will play an important 
role. It will be supported by a foreign 
power, and by the fighting forces of that 
power. In addition, the underground 
movement will receive political and ma- 
terial assistance from that power. An un- 
derground movement makes it easier for 
an attacker to obtain victories. There- 
fore, we must take this into account in 
our defense: plans. Otherwise, most of us 
may be in for an unpleasant surprise the 
day our Country is attacked. 
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Geopolitics and War 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Lieutenant Colonel Paulo Eneas da Silva in “A Defesa Nacional” (Brazil) January 1951. 


ONE cannot deny the importance of geo- 
politics today in the solution of national 
problems or of problems between states. 
Although of recent origin, geopolitics has 
made great strides and found fertile 
fields in many nations. In Germany, its 
cradle, there were many schools teaching 
this new science. Among its most impor- 
tant authorities we could mention Ratzel 
and Haushofer, both Germans; the Eng- 
lishman, Mackinder; and the American, 
Walsh. 


In Germany, geopolitics became a tool 
of the Government, who used it to throw 
its people into one of the worst catas- 
trophes of history. The European states 
now realize how useless their sacrifices 
were, for the space they have still is 
not enough. Geopolitics espounces a con- 
cept which demands more and more, and 
so a new war may be in the making. 


_ The Relationship of States 
The geographic position that a specific 
state occupies in the world is signifi- 
cant, for the world unquestionably is di- 
vided into zones of varying influence. 
Therefore, the relative position of each 
state, within these zones, assumes its 
own individual characteristics—sometimes 
they stand alone, at other times they are 

lost in the mass of other nations. 


If we take, for example, two powerful 
states, such as England and Japan, both 
situated in zones of different influence, 
we will note that: 

1. Although both are insular countries, 
England, surrounded by other military 
powers, gives us an unquestionable ex- 
ample of the geopolitical relationship be- 
tween powerful, neighboring states. Japan, 
subject to no outside influence, suffered 
only the direct action of the American 


air and naval bombardments. Its expan- 
sion over China, another great state of 
the Orient, was practically unchecked. 

2. Their insular nature forced them to 
expand toward the sea, as a means of pro- 
tection and a guarantee of their communi- 
cations with the rest of the world. Eng- 
land suffered the consequences of the 
German submarine blockade; while Japan, 
in the vastness of the Pacific, was able 
to enjoy the freedom of the sea for a 
long time. 

Other states, sandwiched between more 
powerful nations, find themselves in a 
constant dilemma; that of taking sides 
with one or the other in the event of 
conflict. 


In the case of a powerful state located 
in the center of a group of states of 
lesser strength, the problem is reversed. 
Then, the powerful state extends its in- 
fluence over the weaker, neighbering 
states. 


The relationship between the geographic 
positions of states and the problems of 
war is evident. It even offers paradoxi- 
cal aspects. England, close to the great 
continental powers of the Axis, survived; 
while Japan, an element of greatest in- 
fluence in the Pacific area, was conquered. 
In the first case, the English position 
constituted the point of application of 
the forces assembled for the destruction 
of the Axis; in the second, Japan became 
the target of such forces. 


The foregoing can be summarized in cer- 
tain established concepts, which state: 


In war, the ideal position of a state is that 
of being surrounded by others of lesser power. 

Weak states, which are neighbors of a_ power- 
ful nation, run the risk of falling within the orbit 
of its influence. 

Powerful and neighboring states, if of opposing 
interests, create an atmosphere of intranquility 
whose only solution may be war. 
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Demographic Pressure 


Demographic pressure refers to the 
population density of a state. The in- 
fluence of such a pressure on the state 
can be varied. In certain cases—typical of 
excessive populations—it breaks through 
political boundaries and penetrates into 
the neighboring countries. This is done 
peaceably or forceably, in the social, po- 
litical, or even military fields. 

This expansionist concept, resulting 
from excessive demographic pressure, 
forced Japan into war with China. In a 
slightly different form, it caused Ger- 
many to invade other countries. The ex- 
cuse was always the same: the need for 
“vital space.” 


There are instances when the economic 


factor predominates. Then, the struggle 
starts with a search for new fields of 
work and production for the benefit of 
the social and political progress of the 
state. 


Demographic pressure may contribute to 
the instigation of warfare. The policy of 
a country, with no opportunity to expand, 
may be formulated to guide the aspira- 
tions of its people toward such a geo- 
graphic expansion. Geopolitics then be- 
comes an instrument of war in the hands 
of such a government. 


The Space Factor 


In war, the command, very often, must 
make concessions of space to maintain or 
regain its freedom of action. Thus, it 
gains time. 

Modern defense has changed from the 
old “line” concept to one of depth. 


Defensive positions in modern war 
largely are deployed in depth, in order 
to benefit from the advantages of offen- 
sive weapons. If part of the front is 
broken, the defense does not crumble. It 
continues to operate farther to the rear, 
forcing the enemy to new efforts and new 
losses. Sometimes, it is able to exhaust 


the enemy completely. The most convinc- 
ing example of this is Stalingrad. 

Today, war is all-inclusive and is not 
limited to the front lines. It includes 
the economic capabilities and all other 
factors that contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the forces at the front. Because 
of this, nations endeavor to conduct war- 
fare as far from their productive bases 
as the situation permits. 

Future wars will not respect distances. 
The travel time between areas even now 
has been materially reduced by improve- 
ments in transportation. 


Conclusions 


The last two World Wars presented us 
with clear lessons with regard to the 
influences of geopolitics on war. The 
German expansion to the East and West 
was based on a political ideology and was 
a geopolitician’s dream. 

The smaller nations, militarily weak 
or poorly located geographically (Poland 
and others), disappeared or entered into 
the orbit of the greater nations. In the 
course of events, very few were able to 
stand on the outside. 

There are areas which, although com- 
paratively uninhabited and unknown, as- 
sume a new strategic importance with the 
extension of the geopolitical concept. Such 
is the case of Greenland and the Arctic 
region. A future war will be more global 
than ever, for it will involve these areas. 

Let us re-emphasize the concept regard- 
ing strong and weak nations. Strong na- 
tions may become weak, if their economic, 
social, and political structures fail. A 
geopolitical study of these countries, 
made objectively, will permit us to pre- 
dict the increase or decrease of their 
military might. The effect on the areas 
within their influence will be felt im- 
mediately and the possibilities of war 
recognized. Geopolitics will continue to be 
important in determining the politics and 
geography of a state. 
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The Antiaircraft Defense of Strategic Targets 
in Southern Germany 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an aarticle by 
Captain Otto Svoboda in “Flugwehr und-Technik” (Switzerland) November 1950. 


THIS article is based primarily on the 
antiaircraft artillery defense doctrines 
practiced in the Munich area. However, 
former German antiaircraft artillery offi- 
cers of all grades have agreed that the 
principles and doctrines followed at Mu- 
nich were similar to those practiced in 
the other areas of Southern Germany. 


Command Structure 

Germany was divided into Air Force 
Administrative Commands which con- 
tained their own organic administration, 
transportation, supply, air warning, and 
passive air defense organizations. These 
commands had control over the antiair- 
craft artillery, barrage balloons, search- 
lights, smoke screen equipment, observa- 
tion units, and certain bomber squadrons 
which were located within their areas. 
Directly under the Air Force Administra- 
tive Commands were the antiaircraft ar- 


tillery divisions, controlling two or more. 


antiaircraft artillery regiments. Depend- 
ing on the area where they were operat- 
ing, each regiment comprised two or more 
antiaircraft artillery battalions. The latter 
controlled a varying number of batteries 
equipped with antiaircraft artillery weap- 
ons of various sizes. 


Antiaircraft Artillery Weapons 


The heavy antiaircraft artillery batter- 
ies were equipped with 88-, 105-, and 
128-mm guns. There were no 150-mm guns 
available. Generally, the 88- and 105-mm 
guns were emplaced permanently around 
the defense areas. The 128-mm guns were 
railway models, which could be moved 
from one location to another, and which 
could be ready to fire within an hour after 
being placed into position. 


Employment 

At the outbreak of the War, the 
German antiaircraft artillery batteries 
were equipped with four guns. Generally, 
these batteries were located inside of the 
area to be defended, in order that they 
could bring planes under fire even after 
they had released their bombs. This doc- 
trine was followed until the end of 1940. 

In 1941, when the British bombing at- 
tacks increased in intensity, it became 
obvious that a more powerful concentra- 
tion of fire was necessary to repel the 
attacking formations. Therefore, the num- 
ber of guns in each battery was increased 
to 6, 8, and, in some cases, 12. However, 
the use of 12-gun batteries soon was 
abandoned, due to the high consumption 
of ammunition. 

Radar fire direction equipment became 
available during 1941-42, and each regi- 
ment was equipped with three to four 
radar sets. Initially, this increased the 
fire concentration of the antiaircraft ar- 
tillery units, but later difficulties neces- 
sitated the assigning of one radar set 
for every two batteries. 

In the spring of 1948, the high-altitude 
bombing attacks of the Americans and the 
massed attacks of the British necessitated 
a change in doctrine, in order to bring 
the greatest possible fire concentration on 
the attacking bombers before they reached 
their objective. This resulted in the es- 
tablishing of extensive computing centers, 
“large” batteries (three normal size bat- 
teries), and the dispersing of these bat- 
teries outside of the defense area, but 
along the probable line of flight to the 
area. The normal size batteries were 
used to fill the gaps between the large 
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According to Allied statements, the German air warning system was never caught asleep 
except for a few minor Mosquito raids. Above, German troops rushing to their positions 


atop an antiaircraft observation tower. Below, bursts of deadly flak exploding around 
a formation of B-17s during a mission over Germany.—Department of Defense photos. 
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batteries and also inside of the defense 
area. 

The employment of antiaircraft artillery 
in the defense of Munich, based on the 
principles described above, is shown in 
the sketch below. 

Light and medium antiaircraft artil- 
lery weapons played only a minor role 
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in the permanent defenses. At the begin- 
ning of the War, these weapons were used 
in the defense areas, but as the Allies 
went over more and more to high-alti- 


tude bombing, the use of these weapons 
was discontinued except at airfields and 
isolated factories. 


Railway antiaircraft artillery often was 
made up with the help of any weapons 
available. As a rule, a platoon was in- 
stalled on two flat cars; 20-mm single 
or multiple guns on one and a single or 
double 37-mm gun on the’ other. The 
heaviest railway antiaircraft artillery 
weapons were the 128-mm guns. These 
were moved quickly from one area to 
another—generally to an area where an at- 
tack was expected. 


Defense Measures 


During 1943-44, it became apparent that 
barrage balloons were of no further value 
in defense. Low-flying attacks had stopped, 
and the balloons could not be raised to 
the altitudes at which the Allies at- 
tacked. Instead of providing protection, 
they provided markers to the target for 
the Allies. 
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In Southern Germany, it was impossible 
for the extensive industrial areas to be 
concealed through the use of smoke 
screens. By the middle of 1944, smoke 
screens were no longer used, except for 
small target areas. 

The early warning system of the Ger- 
mans functioned perfectly. According to 
Allied statements, the German air warn- 
ing service was never caught asleep ex- 
cept for a few minor Mosquito raids. 


Conclusions 


The success of the Allied bombing op- 
erations was due, primarily, to three 
main factors: 

1. Bombs were dropped from very high 
altitudes. 

2. The employment of closely echeloned 
formations, following in successive waves, 
taxed the antiaircraft artillery person- 
nel to the point where they became inef- 
fective. 

3. The successful antiradar 
of the Allies. 

Some of the other contributing factors 
were: 

1. The light antiaircraft artillery weap- 
ons, and especially the earlier model 


measures 


_weapons, were unable to reach the Allied 


bomber formations, which generally at- 
tacked at altitudes greater than 26,000 
feet. 

2. Reverses on the Eastern front re- 
duced the number of personnel available 
to man the antiaircraft artillery weapons. 
Also, German production of antiaircraft 
artillery weapons was reduced to meet 
the threat on the Eastern front which 
prevented the equipping of the antiair- 
craft artillery forces with newer weapons. 

3. Individual batteries had to be dis- 
persed in the protected areas, thereby 
reducing their concentrated fire power. 

4. Too much faith existed in the ap- 
pearance of wonder weapons which would 
completely change the problem of the 
antiaircraft artillery and again give the 
Luftwaffe superiority in the air. 
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The Influence of Admiral Mahan 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 


Oliver Warner in “The Navy” 

IT 1s often said that books have in- 
fluenced events, but the number of those 
which have done so is generally exag- 
gerated. There are, however, a few clear 
cases where a book has given direct mo- 
mentum to events on a great scale, and 
one of the most remarkable instances is 


provided by Mahan’s The Influence of Sea: 


Power upon History, 1660-1782, first pub- 
lished 60 years ago. Its affects continue, 
though the book itself is rapidly being 
forgotten and has seldom been re-ex- 
amined seriously within recent years. 

Mahan’s text, it may be guessed, is one 
of those classics often referred to, always 
deferred to, frequently borrowed from, oc- 
casionally quoted, but very seldom read. 
However, this has not always been the 
case, 

Alfred Thayer Mahan, the son of a 
United States Military Academy profes- 
sor, lived from 1840 to 1914. He served 
on the active list of the United States 
Navy for 40 years (1856 to 1896). His 
professional influence began after his pro- 
motion to captain in 1885; the same year 
he became president of the Naval War 
College. He was promoted to the rank 
of rear admiral on the retired list in 
1906, but was always known. as “Captain” 
Mahan since his major work had been 
written when he was serving in that rank. 

Mahan first began to win renown by 
his lectures at the Naval War College. 
These were a study of sea power and its 
affect on national fortune, traced from 
classical times down to the end of the 
first French Empire. The lectures were 
later worked over and published in 1890, 
after great difficulty in finding a. pub- 
lisher, under the title of The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1782. 
Other books followed, of which the most 
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important were The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire, 1793-1812; the Life of Nelson; 
and The Interests of America in Sea 
Power. 

From the start, Mahan was a man with 
the resolution to succeed. He was a man 
with a mission. This was not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, merely to attract aca- 
demic attention to the study of sea power. 
That was a by-product. His primary aim 
was to awaken Americans to the disad- 
vantages of possessing—as they did then 
—an insignificant merchant marine, a 
small and unbalanced navy, and what 
may be described as a predominantly “in- 
land” outlook. 

“Go west, young man,” was a danger- 
ous phrase to Mahan though the matter 
was far from obvious. The point was, he 
felt, that the Monroe Doctrine could not 
be upheld without proper maritime power; 
while if the Panama Canal, which had 
been projected, but which was not in be- 
ing at the time he wrote his major works, 
were to be cut, then the importance, stra- 
tegically, of the Caribbean would become 
even greater than it had been in the days 
of Rodney and De Grasse. 

Mahan, for some time, met difficulties, 
opposition, and neglect in his own coun- 
try. If there had been difficulties in dis- 
seminating his ideas, they were nothing 
as compared to the “growing pains” and 
financial difficulties experienced by the 
Naval War College itself, to which so 
much of his time and ability were de- 
voted. In earlier days, his supporters, 
though sometimes eminent, were few. 

Mahan’s first “Sea Power” book was 
published in London in 1892, and from 
its first appearance he became recognized 
as’an authority in Europe. He had formu- 
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lated ideas never before seen so clearly. 
It was not that he was strikingly original 
in his lessons, but nobody had made the 
points so well, or backed them with such 
shrewd evidence. 

Everyone in a position of importance 
was reading his works. Discussions about 
sea power were the vogue of the moment. 
Royalty received him; and, in 1894, he 
was given honorary degrees by both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—long before he was 
recognized officially by universities in his 
own country. 

England was one matter, since Mahan 
could not then begin to envisage a serious 
clash within the English-speaking world. 
However, he was less certain about other 
countries, particularly Japan. Already, 
with his usual prescience, Mahan saw a 
possible menace in the future of this is- 
land power. “Friendly relations, cer- 


tainly,” he said, when he heard of a pro- 
jected Anglo-Japanese treaty, “but no 


alliance.” 

Both the success and the influence of 
his own works in Japan were phenom- 
enal. Admiral Togo himself sent a trib- 
ute to Mahan, and his books soon be- 
came required reading among Japanese 
naval officers. As for Germany, the case 
was even more extreme. 

Mahan found an ardent disciple in 
Emperor Wilhelm II, who said, “Our fu- 
ture lies on the water. The trident must 
be in our fist.” He was “not reading but 
devouring Mahan’s book,” which he said 
was “first-class and classical in all 
points.” It was to be placed in all Ger- 
man ships. Many captains would come 
to know its salient chapters as well as 
they knew their own textbooks. Mahan 
had, in fact, been unnervingly successful. 
From 1885 to 1914, German naval esti- 
mates increased fivefold. There were, of 
course, many other causes for the increase 
than Mahan’s teaching, but he had 
awakened everyone, and the indirect af- 
fect of his work was seen in the arnia- 
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ments of Britain, Russia, France, Italy, 
and Austria, as well as those of Germany 
and Japan. 

At last he achieved what he had first 
intended. He gradually revolutionized the 
thinking in America. He had a warm 
friend in President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and when the astonishing affects abroad 
of his books were fully appreciated, his 
own countrymen made good use of their 
genius. Increasingly, they read and re- 
spected him. They made him a member 
of the Naval War Board during the Span- 
ish-American War (1898); they sent him 
as a delegate to The Hague Peace Con- 
ference (1899); and they used him as 
chairman of a commission on naval af- 
fairs (1908). When he died, he knew 
that the American Navy was on the way 
toward becoming a decisive factor in 
world power. No prophet could have 
hoped for greater fulfillment. If he is 
now being forgotten, if notices of him in 
encyclopedias grow progressively briefer, 
he would not have cared, provided that, 
he were satisfied that the lessons which 
he taught so ably had been accepted 
properly. 

Exponents of air power, who, like 
Mahan, have had an uphill battle, are apt 
to discuss and dismiss the older theories 
of sea power without examining pre- 
cisely their implications. But if Mahan 
is right, the same lessons have permanent 
value. They remain unaffected by the 
fact that man has, since his time, made 
use of a new element. For, alas, he can- 
not “conquer” it. Although he can fly, 
he cannot remain up indefinitely. The 
laws of gravity remain, and so do those 
perpetual and unpredictable hazards of 
weather and climate which no amount of 
technical skill can eliminate. Fliers still 
must have bases. 

“From time to time,” says Mahan, “the 
superstructure of tactics has to be al- 
tered or wholly torn down; but the old 
foundations of strategy so far remain, as 
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though laid upon a rock.” Inasmuch as 
a great theme is capable of simplification, 
the essentials are as follows: a sea power 
(or an “air” or a “world” power) must 
have trade, a merchant fleet, a navy—of 
air and sea components—to protect it, 
and bases. In words which need ampli- 
fication, not alteration, in the light of 
later events, Mahan indicated that the 
requirements for strategic power are 
“production, with the necessity of ex- 
changing products; shipping, whereby 
the exchange is carried on; and colonies, 
which facilitate and enlarge the opera- 
tions of shipping and tend to protect it 
by multiplying points of safety.” 

If the necessities remain as ever, so, 
too, do the essentials in the conduct of 
war, which Mahan preferred to describe 
as an art rather than as a science. These 
essentials include concentration at the de- 
cisive point, and above all, in a navy—as 
in an air force—morale supremacy. 
“When Monk said the nation that would 
tule upon the sea must always attack, he 
set the keynote to England’s naval pol- 
icy,” wrote Mahan. That keynote has 
sometimes varied in pitch, but the knowl- 
edge of its existence has equipped British 
ships beyond their immediate material 
armament, and must always do the same 


to any navy which, in war, maintains its 
own best traditions. In fact, as Mahan 
says in another context, the morale factor 
in a fleet is so important that, when it is 
good, “the admiral will not, nearly so far, 
make or mar as the general.” 

When Mahan began to write, he could 
say truly that naval officers had “been 
from time immemorial a strange race 
apart, without prophets of their own, 
neither themselves nor their calling un- 
derstood.” He could justly add that “the 
immense determining influence” of their 
profession “upon the history of the world 
has been overlooked.” As he lived to dis- 
cuss large questions of strategy with Mr. 
Winston Churchill (in his first term of 
office at the Admiralty), it may be said 
that the classic exponent of sea power 
and one of the supreme strategists of the 
air age met, respected, and understood 
one another. 

In truth, Mahan is not, except in de- 
tail, outmoded. Any contemporary or fu- 
ture writer who would study and apply 
the permanent lessons of world power 
and warfare would be as unpardonable, 
were he to omit the study of this skillful 
and entrancing writer, as Mahan himself 
would have been had he not learned from 
Mommsen, Jomini, and the classical wri- 
ters of Holland, France, and England. 





We must readjust our philosophy from one of winning wars after they 
start to one of preventing them before they begin. For the inescapable em- 
phasis of history becomes increasingly clear: Neither side really wins in 
modern war—the victor only loses less. 


General J. Lawton Collins 
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Jet Fighter Aircraft in Support of the Army 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major E. G. 
Scammell in the “Australian Army Journal’? (Australia) December 1950. 


EVEN in these modern times when sci- 
entific progress is so rapid, the jet engine 
has proved to be one of the outstanding 
inventions of recent years. The speed of 
fighter aircraft in the Royal Air Force 
(RAF) has increased by something like 
50 to 60 percent in the past 4 or 5 years, 
and comparable increases are likely in jet 
bombers when they are produced. 


At speeds approaching the speed of 
sound, most present-day aircraft become 
uncontrollable owing to the effects of 
“compressibility.” With more advanced 
designs, compressibility is delayed until 
the speed of sound is reached and, in fact, 
some aircraft, both in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, have exceeded this 
speed and have, therefore, become super- 
sonic. The speed of sound varies with 
temperature and is, therefore, reduced as 
altitude is increased. In order to attain 
supersonic speeds, aircraft have to be de- 
signed so that they are controllable at 
speeds in excess of the speed of sound, 
and they also must be provided with tre- 
mendous power so that the great atmos- 
pheric resistance to the aircraft is 
overcome. 

Indications are that it will not be very 
many years before all fighters, and prob- 
ably bombers, in service with the RAF are 
supersonic, and it is impossible to estimate 
what maximum speeds will be reached. 

In order to achieve their high perform- 
ance, jet aircraft have engines which give 
out great power or thrust, and the con- 
sumption of fuel is about six times greater 
than that of the gasoline engine at low 
altitudes. This consumption is governed 
by the density of the air, so that the 
higher the plane flies the less fuel it 
consumes. 

It will be seen that this high consump- 


tion has limited, appreciably, the endur- 
ance of jet aircraft. To _ increase 
endurance much more fuel has to be car- 
ried; and, therefore, the general tendency 
is for fighter aircraft to get larger. 

The introduction of jet aircraft has 
raised many problems for both the Army 
and the RAF, and in this short article I 
shall discuss briefly the affect of jet fighter 
aircraft on requirements between the two 
services. 

Army Requirements 

The Army requirements from the RAF 
have not changed fundamentally since the 
last War. The tasks which fighter air- 
craft in a tactical air force are required 
to carry out fall into the following cate- 
gories, and in the following order of 
priority: 

1. The establishment and maintenance 
of air superiority. 

2. Reconnaissance. 

3. Interdiction. 

4. Direct support. 

5. Harassing action. 


Air Superiority 

Due to our limited resources, it is an 
accepted fact that the Army will get 
very little direct support in the early 
phases of a future war until air superiority 
has been attained. It is unlikely that 
the battle for the air will be won outright 
until the end of the war, so that, although 
air superiority might be achieved, a pro- 
portion of the air forces must always be 
available to maintain it throughout the 
duration. 


It is the policy of the RAF, and of the 
American Air Force, that no aircraft is 
designed specifically for close-support op- 
erations. Future practice will be the same 
as in the last War in that existing fighters, 
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which were employed in the air battle, 
were later modified for carrying suitable 
armament, rockets, and bombs for the 
close-support role. 


Reconnaissance 


During recent trials, jet fighters proved 
to be reasonably suitable for all types of 
reconnaissance. The pilot’s view from the 
cockpit is much improved compared with 
that of the propeller-driven aircraft. Ex- 
perienced pilots are able to pick up details 
on the ground fairly easily, though nat- 
urally this becomes more difficult as the 
speed of the aircraft is increased. In past 
operations, pilots noted down information 
on knee pads. This is no longer possible 
in present high-speed aircraft, and alterna- 
tive methods are under consideration. The 
most likely method to be adopted is the 
installation of a wire recorder. By speaking 
into his microphone, the pilot makes a 
record which is played back to him at his 
de-briefing. 

Navigation also is affected by high 
speeds, and meticulous preflight planning 
is essential. Though the endurance of the 


jet fighter is limited, its range is likely, 


to be stepped up to meet all demands for 
tactical reconnaissance by installing drop 
tanks or increasing its internal fuel ca- 
pacity. For artillery reconnaissance, a role 
in which the jet also has been tested, short 
endurance probably will limit the pilot to 
one fire mission per sortie. 

Photographic low-level reconnaissance at 
high speed is limited by the speed of the 
cameras, but it is understood that suitable 
cameras will be produced in the near fu- 
ture which will overcome this limitation. 


Interdiction, Direct Support, 
and Harassing Action 


Of these I shall deal only with direct 
support; because, of the three types of 
operations, it is the one which directly 
interests the soldier. Though jet aircraft 
have been in service with the RAF for a 
comparatively short time, many trials have 


been carried out by using them in the 
direct-support role, and it is generally 
agreed that in many ways they will be 
more suitable in this role than their pro- 
peller-driven predecessors. 

As already mentioned, the view from 
the cockpit is extremely good and enables 
the pilot to maintain sight of the target 
throughout the attack. It is expected that 
bombing and strafing attacks will be car- 
ried out with much the same accuracy as 
was achieved at the end of the last War, 
while rocket attacks will be more accurate 
due to the fitting of gyro gun sights. This 
accuracy depends, however, on many oc- 
casions, on the ability of the Army to 
mark the targets, but I shall deal with 
this problem later. 

It will be remembered, particularly by 
those who took part in operations in 
Europe, that the use of forward control 
parties was a most effective method of 
guiding direct-support planes. Aircraft, 
flying over the front line, were briefed by 
a tactical air control party (TACP) with 
the forward troops, and targets were at- 
tacked with a minimum of delay. The 
limited endurance of the jet might pre- 
clude it from being used extensively in 
this role, but it is hoped that its use 
might be possible for certain vital phases 
of an operation. 


Tactical Air Force Requirements 


Tactical air force requirements include: 

1. Provision and construction of air- 
fields. 

2. The marking of certain targets. 

3. The identification of its own troops. 

4. The defense of forward airstrips. 

5. The transportation of aviation fuel. 

There are other responsibilities, includ- 
ing the provision of certain communica- 
tions, but I shall deal only with those 
mentioned above as they are directly af- 
fected by jet aircraft. 


Airfields 
The Army is responsible for construct- 
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ing all airfields for a tactical air force. 
This commitment was a very large one 
in the last War, as the amount of material 
and mechanical equipment required in- 
volved the use of large numbers of ships 
and vehicles to transport it, and tied up 
a great number of troops. The length 
of airstrip required was then 1,200 to 
1,400 yards. Today’s fighters require much 
longer runways, and the present require- 
ment is 2,000 yards. 

No one can say what length of runway 
will be required by the fighters used by 
the tactical air forces of the future. If 
the present trend of development con- 
tinues, and the weight of fighters gradu- 
ally increases, then it can be assumed 
that runways will have to be much 
stronger. Instead of forward airfields 
being constructed of thin pavement, steel 
sheets, or wire mesh, it may be that the 
Army will have to provide strips similar 
in strength and texture to a first-class 
highway. 

From the foregoing, it will be appre- 
ciated that airfield construction is likely 
to become a much larger commitment than 
ever before. Quite apart from the increase 
in material and labor required, suitable 
sites for airstrips of 2,000 yards and 
longer would be, in some countries, ex- 
tremely difficult to find. 

The average time required to.construct 
forward airstrips in the last War was 4 
days. It is estimated that airstrips for 
present-day fighters would require about 
10 to 14 days. If the Army is to receive 
continuous air support, it is important 
that new methods of rapid airfield con- 
struction be developed. 


Target Marking and Identification 
of Own Troops 

, In direct-support operations, most tar- 
gets will be small, poorly defined, and well 
camouflaged. Futhermore, invariably 
they will be well defended, thereby mak- 
ing a slow or circling approach unsafe. 

The Army assists, whenever possible, by 
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providing aids to navigation. These in- 
clude ground marking devices, such as 
fluorescent panels, and smoke fired by 
artillery and mortars. 


Unfortunately, these aids, though. help- 
ful, are far from adequate, and their 
effectiveness varies with the theater and 
the terrain. Unless more exact target 
markers are developed, it would seem that 
in the target area the advantages of speed 
and surprise, which the jet can provide, 
will have to be forfeited. 


Defense of Forward Airstrips 


Can adequate antiaircraft protection be 
given to airfields by light antiaircraft regi- 
ments against jet fighters and, for that 
matter, to our forward troops? Enemy 
fighters may fly in low, at speeds around 
400 to 500 miles an hour, attack their 
targets, and “break away” from the at- 
tack without climbing. It is virtually im- 
possible for a manually traversed gun like 
the Bofors to bring aimed fire to bear on 
such a target, and the only alternative is 
to fire on fixed lines in the air, which 
will probably put the attacking aircraft 
off course, or at the best get a lucky hit. 

The antiaircraft gun has a chance of 
bringing aimed fire to bear if the attacking 
aircraft circle the target area prior to 
attack, or “break away” by climbing on a 
constant course for a minimum of 8 to 10 
seconds. 

Those of us who have taken part in 
trials and exercises with jet fighters know 
that little or no warning is given of their 
approach. It is doubtful if local aircraft 
spotters would be able to give the alarm 
in time, and radar cover over the ground 
against low-flying aircraft is negligible. 
Unless early warning methods and light 
antiaircraft artillery are improved, it 
seems probable that, in the next war, 
front-line troops on both sides will be 
troubled continually by air attack. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
small arms fired by determined troops can 
be most effective against enemy aircraft. 
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Many pilots who tock part in ground- 
attack operations in the last War have 
said that they were much more frightened 
of small-arms fire than by light or heavy 
flak. 

Transportation of Aviation Fuel 

A tactical air force, fully equipped with 
jet aircraft, would use an enormous amount 
of fuel. The present jet fighter uses about 
360 gallons an hour, compared with the 
Spitfire, which uses 60 gallons an hour. 
This increase in fuel consumption will tie 
up a large amount of transportation. 

The foregoing, I think, are the main 
problems brought about. by the introduc- 
tion of jet aircraft; but mention should 
be made of aircraft identification and 
briefing of pilots. 

It is very difficult to identify small 


fighter aircraft flying at high speed, and 
ground troops will have to be highly 
trained in this subject. 

To ensure accuracy, particularly for 
direct-support operations, pilots will have 
to be briefed carefully, and all information 
sent back by demanding units must be 
meticulous in detail. 

To summarize, it can be said that, al- 
though the jet engine has brought pro- 
found changes to the technique and pace 
of aerial warfare, it has not had a revolu- 
tionary affect on the co-operation between 
air and ground units. The techniques of 
land-air warfare evolved in the final stages 
of the last War still can be applied—with 
small modifications—by jet aircraft, and 
there is every reason to believe that satis- 
factory joint operations still can be plan- 
ned and executed in a land campaign. 





It is not the Air Force’s job to win wars alone. No one in authority in 
the Air Force has ever said it was or could be. 


The Air Force is one part of an air-land-sea team on which no one-third 


is more important than the other two. 


Each needs its own tool to do its job and the respective size or cost of 
each of the three branches is unrelated to its importance. 


It takes an Army to do ground fighting, and a Navy and Marines to estab- 
lish bases and protect the sea lanes over which food, ammunition, and men 
must move. You can’t win a war with one-third of a team, or with two-thirds, 


if one element is missing. 


General Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
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The Soviet Empire in Central Asia 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
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Etienne Auber in “Revue Militaire Suisse’ (Switzerland) December 1950. 


Seven hundred years ago, a man almost conquered the world. He had made himself 
master of half of the known world and had inspired a terror in humanity which perpet- 
uated itself for generations. Many names were given to him during the course of his 
life: The Powerful Killer of Men, The Scourge of the Lord, The Perfect Warrior, and The 
Master of Thrones and Crowns.—Harold Lamb. 


THE man who almost conquered the 
world is known to us as Genghis Khan. 
Today, an empire which is regarded as the 
spiritual and temporal heir of everything 
his Mongolian empire represented is at- 
tempting to attain an analogous goal. 

The Mongolian Khans of Kharakoram, 
like the men in the Kremlin, dominated 
Central Asia, the backbone of their em- 
pire. At that time, particular attention 
was given to the construction and main- 
tenance of their system of communica- 
tions. The Mongolian Khans, like the So- 
viets, preferred the northern route which 
connected Europe and Asia, rather than 
the branch routes running toward Persia. 


Repeating History 
This system of communications, which 
was of vital importance to the Mongolian 
empire some 700 years ago, is being de- 
veloped and enlarged at the present time 
by the Soviet Union. 


The first stage of this gigantic project 
has been completed with the construction 
of hundreds of miles of rail lines pene- 
trating deeply into the heart of Central 
Asia. However, the Soviet engineers who 
are working on this project are, in reality, 
only repeating the events of history. 


At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Russian engineers constructed two 
of the most remarkable long-distance rail 
lines in the world. They ran from the 
Caspian Sea and the southern end of the 
Urals to the ancient empire of Tamerlane, 
reaching Tashkent, the capital of Soviet 


Uzbek, and Dzalal-Abad, the terminus of 
the ancient caravan routes leading into 
Afghanistan and China. The present pro- 
ject calls for a railway line across China 
to the sea, connecting with another line 
across Afghanistan to the Indian Ocean. 
As at the time of the Mongolian Khans, 
the purpose of these routes continues to 
be economic, strategic, and political ex- 
ploitation. 

Once China was drawn into the Soviet 
orbit, the need was felt for expanding, as 
quickly as possible, the supply lines beyond 
the eastern frontiers of the Soviet Union 
into Central Asia. In case of war in the 
West, it is by way of these routes that 
supplies and equipment will be sent to 
the Middle East. Thus, the ancient routes 
of Mongolia, centered around the _ in- 
dustrial region of Tashkent, have become 
the backbone of this modern Communist 
version of a Eurasian empire. This pro- 
ject, in an area with unlimited water 
power and the capacity for potential at- 
omic experimentation, may produce reper- 
cussions which will be felt throughout the 
entire world. 


Thanks to the new Mointy-Chu railway 
and its extension to Rybache, which serves 
the entire region from Lake Balkhash to 
Alma Ata and Issyk Kul, the centers of 
Osh, Tashkent, and Sergiopol can be 
supplied from the new industrial base of 
Kazakshtan. Thus, the area is no longer 
dependent on the 1,500-mile line from the 
southern Urals. 

The extension of the rail lines from 























Central Asia to the Ural Mountains will 
bring about the rapid expansion of a new 
industrial center in the Republic of Uzbek 
—one of Stalin’s favorite projects and one 
which occupies an extremely important 
place in the present 5-year plan. Already 
a part of the enormous water power of the 
Pamir River has been harnessed and sev- 
eral Martin furnaces are in operation near 
Tashkent. 


The industrial centers of Central Asia 
also will be served by a railway which 
will extend for some 185 miles parallel 
with the Mointy-Chu line. The new line 
will connect Semipalatinsk with Kulunda, 
and will have connections from Central 
Asia to the industrial center of Omsk, 
east of the Urals. At the present time, 
about 45 percent of the rails have been 
laid. 

‘The Uranium Route’ 


Although it has not yet been placed 
in operation, this line has been nicknamed 
“The Uranium Route,” for uranium and 
other radioactive minerals from Central 
Asia can be transported by the Mointy-Chu 
and the Semipalatinsk-Kulunda lines to 


the region where it is believed the Soviets | 


are carrying on their atomic research. In 
addition, this rail network will serve as a 
supply base for the only practical land 
routes leading from Central Asia into 
China. 

Passage to the Pacific 


Men and matériel, as well as economic 
assistance, cannot reach China, French 
Indo-China, Burma, and India except by 
way of the Trans-Siberian and Manchu 
railway systems. It is natural, therefore, 
that the Soviet Government should give 
priority to the expansion and completion 
of numerous railway construction projects. 

jt is a well-known fact that the- traffic 
between China and the USSR already has 
become too heavy for the existing air lines 
to handle. Therefore, the Soviets ‘have 
rushed construction of the railway lines 
to reduce the load on the air: lines. The 
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Mointy-Chu line was completed 9 months 
ahead of schedule and, more recently, the 
completion of the line from Bystrovka, 
near Fruze, to Rybache shows that the 
order has been given to Soviet engineers 
to push their work in accordance with 
political developments. 

The expansion of the Trans-Asiatic rail- 
way network also includes a new secondary 
line running from Ulan-Bator, the capital 
of the Mongolian Republic, which is con- 
nected with the Trans-Siberian line. 

The concentration of routes and rail 
lines leading to the Middle East and into 
the very heart of China has immense signi- 
ficance, for it enables the Soviets to hurl 
their forces not only against those parts 
of Asia and India which still remain free, 
but also to exploit the enormous reserves 
of manpower in China. 

New communications routes wind their 
way across the deserts over which the 
hordes of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane 
rode several centuries ago. The old names 
of “The Silk Route” and “The Tea Route” 
have retained their historical and strate- 
gical importance, in spite of this being the 


. age of aviation and atomic power. These 


routes form the backbone of the Soviet 
empire, whether its base be in the east or 
the west. 
Key to Soviet Power 

The name of Rybache should be remem- 
bered and watched with vigilance, for it is 
the key to Soviet power in the Far East 
and, perhaps, even in Europe. Far beyond 
the range of bombers, it is the command 
center of the Soviet’s new system of trans- 
portation. From Rybache run the com- 
munications routes which lead _ to 
Stalingrad, while new projects lead to 
Yarkand, in Sinkiang, and the northern 
area of Kashmir. Other projects, esta- 
blished jointly by the Chinese and Soviets, 
include the construction of lines connect- 
ing Urumehi, in Sinkiang, with the Man- 
chu line and from there to Kunming, near 
Indo-China. 

The commercial value of this transporta- 
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tion network is of great importance when 
one considers the enormous market China 
now offers to the Soviet Union and her 
satellite states. It would be naive not to 
see in this expansion the key to Soviet 
power. As the new industrial centers 
expand and every possible source of raw 
materials is exploited and immediately 
connected by rail and highway networks, 
the vision of the Eurasian empire rapidly 
becomes a reality. 
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Will Soviet economic accomplishments 
finally be placed within the reach of the 
rest of the world without leading her too 
far on a course in which she might find 
her destruction? Are these accomplish- 
ments only a lure; an instrument to be 
used in new conquests and expansions? 
Those are the great questions of the future. 
However, they will not remain unanswered 
very long, for they have a direct bearing 
on the entire world. 





Air Cover 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Lieutenant Colonel B. E. M. Dewasme in “L’Armee la Nation” (Belgium) January 1951. 


MANY judgments already have been 
passed concerning the Korean campaign 
which, when a final analysis is made, may 
prove to be premature. 

The North Korean Army, with numerous 
infantry forces and large quantities of 
artillery and heavy tanks, almost drove 
the United Nations’ forces into the sea. 
Yet, the United Nations’ forces were sup- 
ported by powerful air forces. 

The halting of the enemy onslaught was 
credited to the skillful use of hollow-charge 
missiles in the hands of the ground forces. 
It was the infantry—not the air forces— 
who became the king of battle. 

But this is a hasty deduction; one for- 
getful of the lessons of the campaigns of 
1939-40 [in Poland and France], when the 
Stukas crushed the defenses, sowed panic, 
and created the breaches through which 
the German armor poured. 

Yes, the credit for the Korean campaign 
ignores some of the events which preceeded 
the break-through in the south and the 
landings at Inchon. It forgets the inter- 
vention of the bombers in ground-support 
action against the concentrations of North 
Korean infantry massed for the attack on 
Taegu. 


What would have become of the weak 
ground forces in the south if they had not 
had the support of fighter and bomber 
aircraft? The air forces gave all the 
support they could in dispersing the as- 
sault columns and destroying tanks, artil- 
lery, and supply columns. 

There is no doubt that the halting of 
the enemy in front of the Pusan redoubt 
was due to the combined efforts of the 
American infantry, the other forces of 
the United Nations, the South Koreans, 
and the United States air forces. Ask 
the infantrymen who were there about the 
mental comfort and the material support 
given by the airmen. 

Go back to the winter of 1944, at the 
time of Von Rundstedt’s offensive. The 
American troops and, back of them, the 
nations which stood for liberty waited 
breathlessly and impatiently for the fog 
to lift and the sun to break through in 
order for the air forces to halt the on- 
rush of the Nazi hordes and hurl them 
back toward the East. 

Make no mistake—air power has not lost 
its rights. Such is the true lesson of 
Korea. 

In the beginning of the Korean conflict, 
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Precision bombing plays a vital role in the destruction of the enemy’s economic potential, 


which, ultimately, leads to the immobilization and eventual destruction of his military 
forces. Above, a prestrike view of a railroad repair yard near Wonsan, North Korea. 
Below, the railroad repair yard during the raid—Department of Defense photos. 
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the air forces could not act with full 
effectiveness. The jet support squadrons, 
based in Japan for the greater part, were 
hampered in their actions by the long dis- 
tances and the short operational periods 
over the targets. Had there been sufficient 
airfields in South Korea, their support 
would have been increased greatly. 


After the last War, the idea became 
prevalent that the mere appearance of air- 
craft would suffice to put the enemy to 
flight. The destruction of the German 
Afrika Korps, the landings in Sicily and 
Normandy, the annihilation of Germany, 
and the capitulation of Japan (when 2 
million soldiers were waiting for the Al- 
lied assaults, with weapons ready) were 
all responsible for this conviction. 

However, in Korea, the situation was 
entirely different. There were no atom 
bombs, no robot rockets, no remote-con- 
trolled missiles—only savage hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

Lacked Air Power 

In Korea, we witnessed a disconcerting 
phenomenon—an aggressor, without air 
forces, pushing ahead and driving every- 
thing before him. 

The defense, on the other hand, had air 
forces—air forces which already had made 
a name for themselves—but few troops on 
the ground. The defense gave ground, 
retreating from position to position, struck 
offensive blows when it was able to do so, 
and conducted genuine delaying actions 
while it assembled its forces for the de- 
cisive battle. 


The delaying actions were successful, 
thanks to air power. It is true that air 
forces alone cannot do everything. Troops 
are necessary on the ground to occupy and 
hold terrain. And, more than ever, it has 
been shown that it is necessary for the 
ground and air forces to work in close 
co-operation with one another. 

Because the North Korean air force was 
nonexistent, the United Nations’ forces 
possessed the advantage of unquestioned 
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air superiority. They did not have to 
concern themselves with winning the bat- 
tle in the air before they could give 
support to the ground forces or complete 
a bombing mission. They were able to de- 
vote themselves entirely to the missions 
of strategic bombardment and ground sup- 
port. Even the heavy B-29s were used in 
crushing the enemy forces massed for at- 
tack along the Pusan beachhead. 

However, would the same situation pre- 
sent itself in other theaters? Hardly, for 
other potential enemies possess air forces 
and are capable of occupying the skies 
over the battle area, as well as over our 
own territory. 


An Effective Arm 


What is needed to counter the enemy’s 
air capabilities? Antiaircraft artillery 


and planes to be sure, but the latter is 
the more efficient and economical weapon. 


The Germans created formidable anti- 
aircraft artillery (AAA) formations to 
combat the raids of the British and Ameri- 
can air forces. These AAA forces pos- 
sessed some 16,000 heavy antiaircraft 
guns, 50,000 light antiaircraft guns, plus 
searchlights and barrage balloons. They 
were served by more than a million men. 

The antiaircraft defense caused losses; 
but the figures show, nevertheless, that 
for every 250 sorties only 1 Allied plane 
was brought down by antiaircraft artillery 
fire. The German fighter planes were, by 
far, more dangerous and their actions 
more effective. A large part of the troops 
serving with the German antiaircraft de- 
fense would have rendered greater service 
if they had been in the ranks of the 
Wehrmacht during the critical period of 
1944-45. 

Aircraft is the weapon of maximum ef- 
fectiveness. Despite its high cost and the 
problems of maintenance, it is essentially 
economical in relation to the results pro- 
duced. It is flexible, has great fire power, 
and, due to its speed, possesses mobility. 
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A Weapon of Total War 


Because of its radius of action, an air- 
plane is able to carry the war into the 
interior of the enemy’s territory. The 
morale effect is enormous. The material 
effects are terrible. 

The vulnerability of vital centers to the 
massive destruction of aircraft has ex- 
erted a great influence on the principles of 
war. Strategy, now, is extended to mean 
total war, with the destruction of the 
enemy’s economic potential the primary 
consideration. 

In the past, the initial objective of mili- 
tary operations was to defeat the enemy 
on the field of battle. Now, due to the 
advent of air forces, the initial objective 
is the destruction of the enemy’s economic 
potential, which ultimately leads to the im- 
mobilization and eventual destruction of 
his military forces. 

Douhet once stated that air attacks could 
destroy the enemy’s will to fight. Two 


atom bombs sufficed to bring about the 


capitulation of Japan. Is that not attain- 
ing the very objective of war—the imposi- 
tion of one’s will on the enemy—with the 
minimum of losses and expenditures? 


Saving Manpower 


One of the important advantages of the 
employment of aircraft is the saving in 
manpower and the reduction of casualties. 

In Korea, up to the end of October 1950, 
United States losses included 3,863 killed; 
4,337 missing; and 18,680 wounded. Dur- 
ing the month of October 1950, when 9,725 
sorties took place, only 9 pilots were killed 
in combat and 27 planes considered lost. 

What a change from World War I when 
great losses were sustained to gain a few 


miles of ground. The introduction of air- 
craft has had a great influence on battle 
operations and the resultant reduction of 
casualties. The initial conquest of France 
did not cost the Germans very much, 
thanks primarily to their empolyment of 
aircraft. In addition, the Royal Air Force 
was able to prevent a German invasion of 
England. 
The Covering Weapon 


Covering forces, guarding the frontiers, 
are required in order to prevent invasion. 
In the past, this cover has been provided 
by the infantry, supported by artillery and 
automatic weapons. 


In the air age, fortifications, mountains, 
oceans, and long distances are no longer 
barriers. 


Air power now constitutes the backbone 
of the covering force. 


An aggressor no doubt realizes that, as 
soon as he unveils his offensive designs, 
retaliation in the form of air power will 
make him pay dearly for his actions. 


Conclusions 


The entire Nation must be convinced 
that the air arm is the predominant arm. 
Air superiority is a sine qua non to the 
success of ground operations. 


In the utilization of its resources to 
build up its armed forces, the Nation 
should proceed in accordance with pre- 
planned priorities and should give the 
maximum support to its most important 
needs. 


It would be disastrous not to attribute 
to aircraft the share it deserves. Every- 
thing should be done to develop it, for 
it is the best guarantee of our security. 
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Seeking Submarines—and Economy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Squadron Leader 
B. W. Parsons in the “Royal Air Force Quarterly” (Great Britain) January 1951. 


THE twin facts of world geography and 
weapon development dictate that Allied 
forces must retain control of the air and 
the sea in any future war. Until this 
is done, Allied land forces can achieve only 
“local” successes and final victory will be 
impossible. The situation is aggravated 
by the strategic position of the (probable) 
enemy. Generally speaking, the Soviet 
Union and her satellites have the advan- 
tage of being on one land mass, while the 
Western peoples are scattered around the 
oceans of the world. The Soviet spon- 
sored Communist threat is twofold and 
seeks to establish world communism by 
forcing economic collapse and inflicting 
military defeat upon those nations which 
live according to Western democratic prin- 
ciples. 

The underdeveloped countries, wherein 
lies a large quantity of the world’s strategic 
materials, are economically incapable of 
providing adequate defense forces. As one 
result of the recent War, many economic- 
ally advanced countries (including Great 
Britain) could not, on their own, maintain 
such forces. This has resulted in financial 
and military grouping, customs unions, 
Marshall Plan aid, and similar devices. 
Even so, being strong wherever one may be 
threatened raises the cost of living in all 
countries outside the Iron Curtain, with a 
consequent reduction in the standard of 
living in these countries. The resulting 
discontent among the lower paid groups 
is fomented easily by the Kremlin propa- 
ganda organization; hence, the epidemic 
of agitation, sabotage, and strikes which 
has to be stopped by economic, police, or 
military action. The ultimate affect is to 
increase costs as well as to promote bitter- 
ness between various sections of the com- 
munity. It becomes obvious that it is 


essential to provide forces capable of de- 
fending those countries which favor the 
Western mode of living, and it is equally 
essential to provide such forces as econom- 
ically as possible. The purpose of this 
article is to consider methods of reconcil- 
ing efficiency and economy in relation to 
future antisubmarine warfare. 


The Submarine Menace 


Today, the submarine is the only weap- 
on which can dispute seriously Allied con- 
trol of the sea. It is indeed a dangerous 
weapon when one considers how the raw 
materials and foodstuffs of the Allies are 
divorced from industrial capacity. In 
two World Wars, the submarine nearly 
brought defeat—and in neither case did 
the enemy possess as many or as advanced 
types of submarines as those at present 
under the direction of the Kremlin. These 
submarines can operate over long dis- 
tances, unsupported and unseen. Develop- 
ments in motive power, hull design, and 
auxiliary equipment will improve this 
characteristic. Allied sea lines of commu- 
nications can be defended against this 
threat in two ways. The first method is to 
maintain large sea and air forces through- 
out the world. These must be of sufficient 
strength and at a state of readiness which 
will enable them to defeat a surprise 
attack wherever it may be launched. The 
second method of countering the enemy 
submarine is to keep a small, efficient, and 
fully mobile antisubmarine force supported 
by a “global” base system. 

The first method is an ideal, and cannot 
be achieved during peacetime because of 
the prohibitive cost in men and matériel. 
During wartime, it represents a consider- 
able attrition of our total war effort. Any 
defense system must take into account the 
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modern practice of unprovoked aggression 
without warning or formal declaration of 
war. Consideration of the large area in 
which enemy submarine attacks might be 
expected reveals the economic difficulty of 
guarding against surprise by means of 
world-wide “standing” forces. 

It seems wise that the second method 
of defeating the submarine menace should 
be adopted. Military success will depend 
upon the strategic mobility and effective- 
ness of the antisubmarine weapon, and 
upon the availability of sufficient bases 
from which it can operate. These bases 
must be capable of expansion to provide 
all the antisubmarine effort needed to de- 
feat a major attack. Economically, success 
will depend upon how easily the large 
number of bases can be provided. 


The Mobile Antisubmarine Force 


Experience has shown that the most ef- 
fective submarine killer, at the present 
time, is the fast and maneuverable surface 
craft. Unfortunately, such vessels do not 
possess a very great range and, compared 
with aircraft, they lack strategic mobility. 
Aircraft lend themselves to mobility and, 
with the development of submerged sub- 
marine detection devices and homing tor- 
pedoes, should be capable of a high 
percentage of kills. 


The Aircraft Carrier 


The aircraft carrier is unsuitable in the 
antisubmarine role from both military and 
economie aspects. It is not mobile—long- 
range aircraft could be investigating an 
attack 2,000 miles from its base in less 
than 12 hours. The aircraft carrier would 
require 3 to 4 days to get to the area. 
By this time, the more efficient surface 
craft could be deployed, and there would 
be little advantage in using aircraft. Fur- 
ther, the carrier is vulnerable to air and 
surface attack and needs the protection of 
a surface antisubmarine screen. It may 
even need the protection of a cruiser or a 
battleship if enemy heavy gun units exist 


in the area. The provision of so much 
naval force, merely to operate antisub- 
marine aircraft, is not economical. The 
aircraft carrier needs a highly skilled crew 
to operate the ship—quite apart from the 
aircraft. 


It is a pertinent thought also that the 
work of hundreds of skilled men was neces- 
sary for the construction of an aircraft 
carrier. From the twin aspects of antisub- 
marine efficiency and economy, the work- 
men would have been better employed 
building fast frigates and destroyers, and 
the sailors would be better employed using 
these vessels to hunt enemy submarines. 
The carrier has a large hull and is tied to 
elaborate docking facilities. There are 
comparatively few suitable graving docks 
in the world, and floating docks are vulner- 
able and difficult to tow. During the last 
War, one floating dock was in tow for a 
year! A damaged dock and a damaged 
carrier could force the withdrawal of all 
the serviceable antisubmarine aircraft 
from a particular area. The size of the 
flight deck restricts the size and antisub- 
marine efficiency of the aircraft used. The 
air effort from a carrier cannot be long 
sustained at a high level because the ship 
must withdraw for fuel, ammunition, 
spares, and aircrew reinforcements. There 
are other disadvantages, but enough has 
been written to show that the carrier fails 
to satisfy the need for strategic mobility, 
military effectiveness, and economy in the 
antisubmarine role. 


The Air-Sea Hunting Group 


At the present time, the best method of 
economically providing the antisubmarine 
force is to combine ships and long-range 
aircraft into hunting groups. The aircraft 
could be used for long-range reconnais- 
sance and initial submarine attacks, backed 
up by fast, light, surface forces situated 
in suitable base areas. The economy ob- 
tained from such a system depends upon 
the efficiency of the ships and aircraft as 
submarine killers, plus the cost of naval 
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and air bases. The more efficient the air- 
craft, the smaller the number of ships 
required in a group, and the greater the 
distances possible between the main bases 
provided for surface craft. 

An airplane, filling the role outlined 
above, will have to cover long distances 
and remain airborne for long periods. 
The difficulty of finding and destroying 
submerged submarines will involve the 
carrying and using of much special equip- 
ment. This, and the strain of searching 
for such an elusive enemy, will require a 
large crew and, consequently, a large type 
airplane. 

Land-Based Planes 


It is an unfortunate fact that large 
planes require large, well-built airfields. 
Building and maintaining such airfields to 
cover every part of the world where enemy 
submarine attacks could develop is not an 
economical solution. It would be necessary 
to keep them all fully supplied and service- 
able, in spite of the fact that only one or 
two might be used against the enemy. 
It is reasonable to assume that the enemy 
commander would be sufficiently informed 
of our “area of search” and “area of in- 
tensive patrol” from any particular base. 
He could interfere seriously with (or even 
prevent) our patrols, by repeated raids, or 
by the dropping of delayed action bombs on 
a particular base. In some parts of the 
world, the fifth column might suffice to 
keep our planes grounded when the enemy 
wished to move undetected. Enemy para- 
chute troops could be used to keep certain 
airfields out of action long enough to 
allow the destruction of an Allied convoy 
or other important operations by enemy 
submarine forces. The task of the enemy 
is made easier when bases of a known 
strength and location, mostly all set up 
during peacetime, are used against him. 
It would appear that, in addition, being 
cheap to provide and maintain all over the 
world, our hunting group air bases should 
be unknown and invisible to the enemy! 

It is difficult to site main base airfields 
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near to the naval forces with whom the 
aircraft will work. With advance naval 
bases and large, land-based aircraft, it is 
nearly always impossible. Yet, it is im- 
portant that navy and air force personnel 
live together, in order to increase the co- 
operation and fighting efficiency of the 
hunting group organization. Another diffi- 
culty is that the separation of sea and air 
bases involves extra men, machines, and 
equipment to maintain the necessary liai- 
son. The distance between the sea and air 
base also increases the risk of poor se- 
curity and lessens the speed at which an 
operation can be mounted. However, the 
main objections to the use of land-based 
aircraft in the hunting group are the same 
as those brought against the aircraft 
carrier—lack of mobility and expense. The 
land-based plane is not strategically mo- 
bile unless thousands of tons of concrete 
runway follow or lie in waiting for enemy 
submarines all over the world. To provide 
this on a sufficient scale would be very 
costly and would not eliminate the other 
difficulties mentioned above. 


Flying Boat Force 

Flying boats can be based in the same 
harbor as the naval hunting group at main 
bases. Advance bases can be set up near 
to the enemy patrol area with only a few 
hours’ notice. The arrival of the force is 
not preceded by bulldozers and steam 
shovels, and even a thousand-bomber raid 
would not leave a hole in the runway! 
Taxiways, concrete runways, elaborate air 
traffic control sections, complicated and 
vulnerable blind landing aids, and motor 
transport are not necessary at the tem- 
porary bases, and are not required initially 
at the more permanent ones. Crews can 
live on their aircraft or in tents on shore. 
Fuel, equipment, and ammunition can be 
flown in by flying boat squadron supply 
aircraft until enemy activity shows that 
it is necessary to establish a force in the 
area. If this becomes desirable, then 4 
light, high-speed supply ship can move 
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in and act as a depot ship. No escort, 
large docks, and large specialist crews are 
necessary. If the enemy attack is shifted 
to another area, the entire force can fol- 
low without leaving an expensively pre- 
pared airfield derelict—or without spend- 
ing time or money on a new one in an- 
other area. The function of the supply 
ship often could be carried out by the 
naval or merchant vessels in the group or 
convoy which the aircraft is supporting— 
it is so much simpler to organize the ships 
and aircraft as one force when both float! 

Most aircraft servicing would be done 
by the flying boat crew, as was the case 
at the beginning of the last War. This 
would call for the readoption of the prin- 
ciple of trained skilled tradesmen as air- 
crews for this force. The crews should be 
backed up by experienced personnel of an 
advance echelon of a maintenance group, 
ready to go anywhere in the world by sea 
or air, and equipped with portable servic- 
ing equipment. 

Economy of force is achieved because 
of the strategic mobility of the flying 
boat. The force can be where it is needed 
when it is needed, and it is not maintained 
in an area because an attack might de- 
velop there. The commander of a flying 
boat force can switch his area around 
the rivers and oceans of the world. He 
can, on occasions, adopt moving patrols 
that do not use the same bases for more 
than 2 or 3 consecutive days. In 95 percent 
of the cases, his runways are right into 
the wind and twice as long as are neces- 
sary (even if allowing for overloaded op- 
erational aircraft). No time or effort has 
to be expended to achieve this—or to fill 
in bomb and shell craters! Atomic war- 
fare will be less effective against a water- 
borne force of the type described, since it 
will be possible to move it quickly to a 
safer area. The enemy may find it diffi- 
cult to eliminate all the alternative water 
bases! 

As the majority of main flying boat 
bases also will be naval harbors, a con- 
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siderable saving in defensive force must 
result. (This also will apply to a number 
of advance bases.) Antiaircraft guns, 
searchlights, predictors (directors), men, 
and even fighter aircraft will be released 
for other tasks. 

There are many other economies result- 
ing from the use of flying boats in the 
hunting group role. At some main bases, 
and at all advance bases, it is possible 
to unload supplies direct from supply ship 
to aircraft base or to depot ship. This 
cuts out the dock facilities, transportation, 
and railway services which are necessary 
to operate the normal airfield, and results 
in a large saving of time and money. 

No special air-sea rescue force is neces- 
sary to cover the operation of flying 
boats, because this type of plane is itself 
particularly suited to the task. 


All-Weather Operations 


The flying boat force could not achieve 
complete all-weather operation with its 
present equipment, but the inherent ad- 
vantage of this type of aircraft in bad 
weather may not be generally realized. 
It is significant that, with a 200-foot cloud 
base (above mean sea level) and 1 mile 
visibility, it would be virtually impossible 
to land a land-based plane upon its spe- 
cially prepared airfield without radar or 
radio aid from the ground. Under exactly 
these weather conditions, a flying boat 
could land in a harbor or river mouth with 
no aids, and indeed with no radio or radar 
contact with the ground. It hardly seems 
necessary to stress the advantage in econ- 
omy and mobility thus obtained. The 
cost (in time, equipment, and manpower) 
of a ground control approach (GCA) 
team is obvious. The need to transport 
the team and equipment to an advance 
airfield before the base can be used regu- 
larly—even in weather better than that 
described—is a serious strategic and econ- 
omic limitation. 

With certain developments, it should be 
possible for a flying boat to use its anti- 
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submarine radar to taxi, take off, and 
land in fog. It is already possible to land 
in fog under certain conditions without 
any help from the ground. This is due 
largely to the technique used when landing 
a flying boat during bad visibility. The 
aircraft is set up in the landing attitude 
by reference to the flying instruments. It 
then is allowed to descend at a fixed rate 
until it strikes the water. No check or 
visual break-off is necessary. (A radio 
altimeter is accurate to a few feet over 
water so that no check with ground-level 
pressure is necessary.) 


Crew Comfort 


The deep hull of the flying boat—neces- 
sary to keep the propellers clear of spray 
—makes it easy to carry all the special 
equipment required in modern antisub- 
marine aircraft. It is a relatively simple 
matter to provide the crew with comfort- 
able quarters for living aboard during 
duty at advance bases. In addition, the 
“psychological” comfort of operating a 
plane that can get in to many unprepared 
bases (without aids) in an emergency has 
to be experienced to be realized fully. 
There is the additional fact—important 
to crews which operate largely over the 
water—that a ditching usually will be 
merely an emergency landing. 


Summary 

1. The democratic nations face the per- 
sistent threat of Communist military ag- 
gression. Economic “aggression” has been 
in progress for many years and has been 
intensified noticeably since the end of the 
last War. 

2. The cost of large-scale military pre- 
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paredness throws a considerable strain on 
the national economy. Every effort must 
be made to reduce such expense. 

3. At the present time, the submarine 
is a difficult and expensive weapon to 
counter. Most of the non-Communist 
countries ultimately would be defeated if 
their sea lines of communications were 
severed. 

4. The Kremlin controls the largest 
submarine fleet that the world has ever 
known. 

5. The flying boat is the best (air) anti- 
submarine weapon yet devised. It is both 
effective and economical. To date, it has 
been limited only by equipment, training, 
and unimaginative strategical and tactical 
planning. 

Conclusion 

A vigorous flying boat development pro- 
gram must be started at once. Tactics, 
strategy, training, equipment, servicing, 
and supply must be revised completely if 
the force is to operate at maximum effi- 
ciency. Full exploitation of its military 
capabilities only will be possible after it 
is realized that a flying boat is neither a 
ship nor a plane. It is a flying boat and 
as such is, potentially, the most mobile 
form of weapon that the world has yet 
seen. 

A famous Chief of Air Staff has stated: 
“We must break the chains that bind us 
to concrete and this Country.” The flying 
boat has never been chained to concrete 
or this Country. Its use has been restrict- 
ed by what is perhaps an even greater 
handicap. It was chained to an old idea. 
We can free it—and we must! 
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The Italian Campaign 


The Battle of the Sangro 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant 
Colonel O. D. Jackson in the “Australian Army Journal” June 1950. 


THE Germans’ 1943 “Winter Line” in 
Italy was based on a strong natural posi- 
tion north of the Sangro River. The level 
of the river was dependent upon the 
amount of rain falling in the mountains. 
During the second week in November it 
was flooded, but at certain times it was 
fordable. On the south bank lies an es- 
carpment and, on the north, a low-lying 
plain extends to a steep ridge (Sangro 
Ridge) along which the main German 
positions were located. (See sketch map 
on page 105.) 

The axis chosen for the main attack 
lay across Sangro Ridge to S. Vito and 
Lanciano, then northward to Pescara and 
Chieti. The main reasons for this choice 
were: 

1. The main coastal road was available 
as opposed to the roads through the moun- 
tainous country in the central and western 
sectors. 

2. An attack on this axis could be 
mounted quickly and be facilitated by full 
artillery support. 

3. The coastal area was best suited for 
air operations. An attack close to the sea 
also could be supported by naval gunfire. 

At a conference held at the 15th Army 
Group Headquarters at Bari, General 
Montgomery, the Eighth Army Command- 
er, was given approval to go ahead with 
the attack as planned, and for the devel- 
opment of subsequent operations from 
Chieti westward toward Avezzano to help 
the United States Fifth Army take Rome. 
It also was agreed that, during the Sangro 
operations, the Americans would endeavor 
to pin down the German forces on their 


front, and thus prevent reinforcements 
from being sent from the west coast sector 
to the Sangro. 


The XIII Corps was ordered to advance 
immediately to secure Castel Di Sangro 
and Roccaraso, while the United States 
Fifth Army was asked to co-operate by 
increasing its activity in the west. These 
operations were designed to deceive the 
German command as to the direction of 
the main thrust. 


The main thrust, directed on S. Maria, 
was to be delivered on a very narrow front 
by the V Corps with the 78th Division on 
the right and the 8th Indian Division on 
the left, with the 4th Armored Brigade 
in support. The 2d New Zealand Division 
was to move forward from army reserve 
and take over the sector then held by the 
8th Indian Division to release the latter 
for its task in the attack. The target date 
was 20 November, and the first main ob- 
jective was fixed as the line Ortona—Lan- 
ciano. Unfortunately, weather conditions 
deteriorated rapidly. Heavy rain turned 
the countryside into a sea of mud and, 
as at least 2 days of fine weather were 
necessary before the country could become 
passable, the plan was subjected to con- 
tinual postponements and finally modified 
to limit the scope of the attack. 

However, in spite of the conditions, the 
78th Division again beat the gun. During 
the period 9-15 November, this division 
succeeded in crossing the Sangro and es- 
tablished a small bridgehead. Further 
rain then flooded the river and made the 
conditions of mud and slush even worse. 
It was impossible to launch any major 
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attack and activities were limited to ex- 
panding the bridgehead on the north bank. 

By 24 November, the bridgehead had 
been widened to some 6 miles and increased 
in depth to more than a mile. Advance 
elements of both the 78th Division and 
the 8th Indian Division were across the 
river, while patrols from the 2d New 
Zealand Division were also operating 
across the river. 

The plan now was to launch an attack 
on 28 November using the 78th Division 
and the 8th Indian Division to break into 
the Sangro Ridge, while to the west, the 
2d:New Zealand Division attacked across 
the Sangro on a two-brigade front. 

By 27 November, all was ready for the 
main battle. The weather had improved 
and some 100 tanks had been taken across 
the river during the day. Heavy artillery 
support was available, and an extensive 
air program had been arranged in the 
hope that the weather would hold. 

Throughout 28 November the weather 
continued to be fine, and the assault by 
the V Corps began at 2130. The 8th In- 
dian Division took Mozzagrogna during 
the night, but German demolitions pre- 
vented the forward movement of tanks 
and supporting weapons. Counterattacks 
at dawn forced both the 78th Division: and 
the 8th Indian Division to abandon much 
of the ground won during the night. To 
the west, the 2d New Zealand Division had 
made good headway and, by dawn, had 
secured a good bridgehead. 

During the following 2 days, 29-30 No- 
vember, fighting was intense. Both sides 
were using tanks, but, with the assistance 
of heavy artillery and air support, the 
V Corps retook Mozzagrogna and ad- 
vanced east and west along the Sangro 
Ridge. By the evening of 30 November, 
the entire ridge overlooking the Sangro 
River had been secured and the V Corps 
and the 2d .New Zealand Division had 
been linked up. 

With the backbone of the German “Win- 
ter Line” in the hands of the Eighth 
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Army, orders were issued, on 1 December, 
for the reorganization of the forward 
area. Limited thrusts were to be made 
from both flanks of the Sangro Ridge, but 
major forces were not to move forward 
of the road S. Vito—Lanciano until a 
bridge had been built across the Sangro 
to make the communications across the 
river flood proof. 


By 4 December, the V Corps had taken 
S. Vito and Lanciano, but light forces 
operating in front of the main _ bodies 
were held upon the line of the Moro 
River. To the west, the 2d New Zealand 
Division was facing up to Orsogna. Far- 
ther west, in the XIII Corps area, the 1st 
Canadian Division was moving across to 
the V Corps to relieve the 78th Division 
near S. Vito, leaving only the 5th Division 
to hold the corps front. 

Heavy rain set in, but by 1 December 
the bridge over the Sangro had been com- 
pleted. German resistance across the 
whole front was now very determined and 
any forward movement by Eighth Army 
forces was opposed by strong and re- 
peated counterattacks, particularly in the 
New Zealand sector. The weather, Ger- 
man reinforcements, and the Moro River 
were combining to hold up the Eighth 
Army advance. 


Operations North of the Sangro 


With a view of strengthening the right 
flank and preparing for further offensive 
operations, General Montgomery again 
prepared to regroup. The long-term pol- 
icy was still to secure the Pescara—Chieti 
lateral road and then to develop opera- 
tions toward Rome. 

The V Corps, now with the 1st Canadian 
and the 8th Indian Divisions under its 
command, remained on the right flank, 
while the XIII Corps was allotted a sec- 
tor farther west with the 2d New Zealand 
and the 5th Divisions. The 78th Division, 
now in army reserve, was to be used to 
hold the mountainous country on the west 
flank. These movements were carried out 
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over bad roads and presented many tick- 
lish staff problems. 

It was not until 10 December that the 
1st Canadian Division was able to fight 
its way across the Moro River, and the 
advance continued to be fiercely contested. 
Ten days later, the Canadians reached 
the outskirts of Ortona. There, they were 
involved in bitter fighting with elements 
of the 1st German Parachute Division for 
another 7 days, before the town was taken 
on 29 December. 

On the left of the Canadians, the 8th 
Indian Division advanced steadily through 
rough country toward Tollo. On 22 De- 
cember, the division took Villa Grande. 

In the west, the XIII Corps’ plan to as- 
sault Orsogna was abandoned after it had 
become apparent how costly such an at- 
tack would be. Instead, the town was out- 
flanked to the north. On 22 December, the 
5th Division took Arielli, and, by 24 De- 
cember, the 2d New Zealand Division had 
secured the high ground northeast of Or- 
sogna. 

Thus, by Christmas Day, 1943, the 
Eighth Army line ran from the outskirts 
of Ortona through Villa Grande to Arielli 
and on to the outskirts of Orsogna. This 
was the general situation when General 
Montgomery handed over command of the 
Eighth Army to General Oliver Leese and, 
on 31 December, left Italy for London, 
where he was to assume command of the 
Allied land forces for the invasion of Nor- 
mandy. 

Comments 

The outstanding feature of these op- 
erations, the Eighth Army’s first major 
battle in Italy, is the inherent flexibility 
shown by the British forces. Bad weather 
forced General Montgomery to abandon 
his initial plan to carry the main thrust 
through to the Pescara—Rome road, and, 
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instead, to adopt a policy of advancing by 
short methodical stages as the weather 
and communications permitted. The co- 
ordination and control of these operations 
was proof of the ability of the Eighth 
Army senior commanders to meet a rap- 
idly changing situation effectively. Again, 
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the determination of the leading forma- 
tions to face up to the adverse conditions 
and still retain at least some forward 
momentum provides proof of flexibility in 
another sense, namely, the ability to move 
and fight under adverse ground and 
weather conditions. Finally, the efficiency 
and rapidity with which the regrouping 
was carried out, in spite of bad roads and 
weather, conferred upon the Eighth Army 
the advantage of being able to assemble 
superior forces at the decisive place. 

The dictum: “Flexibility is the very 
foundation of maneuver, which in turn 
forms the very basis of offensive action 
and victory,” comes to life when it is ex- 
amined with relation to this particular 
battle. 
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The Soviet Union’s Officers’ Corps / 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an af 
article in ‘“‘Militaer Orientering’ (Norway) 15 December 1950. 


ACCORDING to official Soviet statements, 
60 percent of the officers in the Red Army 
before World War II were members of 
the Communist Party. Since that time, 
the percentage has increased. It often 
happened that soldiers and officers who 
had distinguished themselves in combat 
during the War asked, as a reward, to 
be accepted as members of the Communist 
Party. 

In itself, the Soviet officers’ corps is 
privileged. However, they have little or 
no political influence. 

Soviet officers are relatively better paid 
than other professional groups in that 
Country. For example, a lieutenant, 30 
years of age, receives a higher salary than 
a doctor or engineer of equal age. In ad- 
dition, when one thinks of the great hous- 
ing shortage which still exists in the So- 
viet Union, it is important to note that 
officers are provided with good quarters 
no matter where they are stationed. 


It is clear that the Soviet rulers no 
longer desire the type of officer who se- 
cured his commission during the confu- 
sion of the Revolution. Instead, an effort 
is being made to promote the growth of 
a “suitable” Soviet officers’ corps. How- 
ever, many of the old Czarist Army cus- 
toms continue to maintain a foothold in 
the Soviet Army. 

The primary source of officers, at the 
present time, is provided by the Suvorov 
School for the Army and the Nachimov 
School for the Navy. Both institutions 
operate along the same pattern as the old 
cadet schools. The sons of officers, par- 
ticularly the sons of officers who fell dur- 
ing the War, have priority in entering 
these schools. 

In spite of this, the Soviet officers’ corps 
is far from homogeneous. It consists of 


the following groups, representing differ- 
ent eras: 

1. Professional officers who belonged to 
the old Czarist Army. 

2. Men from the working class who, 
through personal bravery and good luck, 
obtained commissions during the Civil 
War of 1917-21. 

3. The new officers’ corps, which re- 
ceived good military training during the 
period 1930-40. 

4. Officers who were commissioned dur- 
ing World War II, in order to cover the 
losses at the beginning of the War. 

5. Specialists in officers’ positions with 
special training in other than military 
fields. 

The last group is found particularly in 
administrative positions in occupied coun- 
tries. They are regarded, however, as 
members of the regular military estab- 
lishment by the Soviet Union. 

The role of the old Czarist officers in 
the building up of the present Soviet 
Army, as a rule, has been overestimated. 
Generally, these officers render service as 
instructors in military academies and 
cadet schools, but, because of their age, 
they are disappearing fast. 


A large number of the officers who 
were commissioned during the Revolution 
are still living, and many of them have 
attained the Soviet Army’s highest 
grades. However, they have never had 
any systematic military training, and of- 
ten it has been found that they were un- 
able to measure up to the technical re- 
quirements of modern warfare. © 

The official Soviet propaganda now is 
striving to teach the masses why these 
older type officers are no longer suitable. 
For example, in one of the better known 
Soviet war pictures, one sees how a gen- 
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eral of the old school makes an incorrect 
estimate of the situation and is saved by 
his younger chief of staff, a cadet school 
graduate. The moral of the story is that 
modern wars are not won with bravery 
and patriotism alone. 

In the Soviet Union, where equality of 
station is emphasized, the officers’ corps 
has become a privileged class. Good man- 
ners, personal appearance, and education 
are required of the Soviet officer. He 
cannot marry whomever he wishes, even 
though a superior officer’s consent is not 
required for marriage. 

Of great significance, especially in the 
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cold war, is the number of specialists 
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with officers’ ranks who have been as- 
signed military and political duties in the 
Soviet zone of Germany. The editing of 
the best-known newspaper in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin—the Tégliche Rundschau 
—which is the organ of the Soviet mili- 
tary administration, is entirely in the 
hands of Soviet officers. At the same time, 
in order to impress the Germans, the So- 
viet Army has screened its officers’ corps 
and has assigned only the best trained 
and most civilized of this group in posi- 
tions where they must meet the German 
public and the Allied forces. 





It is a paradox, that although democracies are singularly well qualified 
to compete in a struggle of ideas, we are slow to see our advantage. Under 


our democratic way of life, the techniques of gathering and disseminating in- 
formation have reached their highest development. Yet we have not ex- 
ploited them for our defense nearly to the extent that is possible. While we 


have been quick to adapt our communications skills to the humanitarian ends 
of enlightenment and enjoyment, the police states have been sedulously 


adapting theirs for use as,instruments of national policy. While we have 


been making communications media the fourth estate of our democracy, pred- 
atory dictators have been perverting theirs into a fourth tentacle of evil 


aggression. 





General J. Lawton Collins 
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A Mediterranean Pact 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an aarticle by 
“Forces Aeriennes Francaises” 


Colonel F. O. Miksche in 


THE principal objective of the Atlantic 
Pact is the defense of Western Europe 
and Gibraltar. However, what use is 
there in closing one door if another door 
is left open? The Atlantic Pact cannot 
attain fully its ultimate objective unless 
it is complemented by a Mediterranean 
pact. 


Gibraltar, Suez, the Sicilian Straits, 
and the Dardanelles are the most impor- 
tant military positions on the Mediter- 
ranean. If Gibraltar is lost, the Middle 
East could be supplied only by the long 
sea voyage around Africa. 

From this it can be seen that if a power 
holds Gibraltar, a few strong positions on 
the North African coast, and the Sicilian 
Straits, it could extend its strategic zone 
to the eastern and western halves of the 
Mediterranean. It is fortunate that the 
German High Command did not realize 
the importance of these areas. If Hitler’s 
armies had seized possession of Gibraltar, 
in 1940, and had occupied strong positions 
in Algiers and Tunis, Rommel would have 
had a much better chance of reaching 
Alexandria. In addition, it would have 
been much harder for the Allies to cut 
his supply lines across the Sicilian Straits. 

The strategic importance of Suez and 
the influence it exerts over the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean should not be 
underestimated. 

As experience showed in World War II, 
it would have been almost impossible to 
occupy the entire North African coast, 
from Egypt to Morocco, with only Suez 
as the jumping off point. However, by 
starting their advance from both ends of 
the Mediterranean—Gibraltar and 'Suez— 
the Allies were able to occupy the entire 
North African coast. 

When one considers the strategic im- 
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(France) 
portance of the countries in the areas ad- 
jacent to Gibraltar and Suez, the situation 
is reversed. Egypt is by far of greater 
importance than Morocco. Egypt occupies 
a pivot point between three continents, 
and from there attacks can be launched 
in all directions: north, toward Iran and 
Turkey; south, along the Nile Valley; 
and west, toward Libya. If the Soviet 
Union were to seize possession of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, the British sphere 
of influence would be cut in two. 

It seems true that, on paper, the At- 
lantic Pact has solved the problem of the 
defense of Gibraltar. However, what has 
been done about the other end of the Medi- 
terranean? Any Mediterranean pact 
which might be made in the future would 
have the defense of Suez as its principal 
objective, but what would be the funda- 
mental strategic ideas behind such a pact? 

As seen from Moscow, any war in the 
Middle East would be conducted with the 
Balkan Peninsula, the Black Sea area, the 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea area, and 
Turkestan as points of departure. How- 
ever, what would be the objectives of the 
Soviet armies operating from these areas? 

On the Balkan front, the primary ob- 
jective would be the capture of the 
Dardanelles for the purpose of opening 
that gate of the Mediterranean to the 
Soviet fleet. A secondary objective would 
be the occupation of Greece. Soviet armies, 
penetrating along the lower Danube into 
Greece, certainly could count on the aid 
of Rumania and Bulgaria. Soviet forces, 
reinforced with troops from Rumania and 
Bulgaria, would be able to seize quickly 
the Dardanelles and invade Greece, while 
Hungary and Albania would maintain a 
watchful eye over the unknown actions of 
Yugoslavia. 
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On the Caucasian front, Soviet forces 
could make two principal attacks: one 
aimed at Turkey and the other aimed at 
Suez by way of Armenia, Iraq, Syria, and 
Palestine. 

From the Caspian Sea area, Soviet 
armies could cut across Iran and Iraq 
to the Persian Gulf, while Turkestan could 
serve as the point of departure for opera- 
tions directed against Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. 

Such a dispersion of forces, extending 
from the Balkans on the east to Turkestan 
on the west, is not beyond the capabilities 
of the Soviet Union. However, this would 
necessitate, in addition to 50 to 70 Soviet 
divisions, the entrance into the war of the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian Armies, which 
would bring this total up to approximately 
90 divisions. 

On the assumption that the Soviet Union 
would be able to mobilize a force of 250 
divisions during the first 4 weeks of an 
eventual conflict, it is clear that she still 
would have an enormous force to push 
simultaneously across Europe to Gibraltar. 
In addition, the operations conducted by 
the Soviet Union could be supported ef- 
fectively by fifth columnists. 

It must not be forgotten that many 
political and social problems exist in the 
Near and Middle East from which the 
Soviet Union could derive an enormous 
advantage. Some of these include the 
questions of Azerbaidzhan, Kurdistan, and 
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Armenia; the unrest in Syria; and the 
situation in Palestine; to say nothing of 
the internal problems of the Arab world. 

From the foregoing, one should be able 
to attach proper importance to the school 
which the Cominform recently opened in 
Sofiya, Bulgaria, for the purpose of train- 
ing agents charged with the task of pene- 
trating into the countries of the Middle 
East. 

The forces that we have at our dis- 
posal in the Mediterranean area are hardly 
capable of facing those of the Soviets. 
The Turkish Army would be able to mo- 
bilize from 45 to 50 divisions, but they 
would be responsible for a front some 800 
miles in length. The Greek Army, al- 
ready weakened by a civil war, would be 
able to muster a force of 300,000 men, but 
they are badly equipped and incapable of 
conducting modern, large-scale operations. 
The British contingents stationed in the 
area do not have sufficient strength to 
take care of all eventualities. The British 
and American air forces could conduct 
useful operations against Baku and the 
few communications routes, but that would 
not halt an invasion. 

This is our present strategic situation 
in the Near and Middle East. Clearly, it 
demands the immediate adoption of a 
Mediterranean pact, complementing the 
Atlantic Pact, which would provide the 
forces necessary to halt any enemy drive 
toward Suez. 





This Country is the keystone of the hopes of mankind for peace and 


justice. We must show that we are guided by a common purpose and a 
common faith. 


President Harry S. Truman 
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POLICY FOR THE WEST. By Barbara 
Ward. 312 Pages. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. $3.75. 

By CoL. GEOFFREY G. ELLIOTT, 
Chief, British Section, C&GSC 
This timely, readable book is full of 
sound fact and sensible argument about 
the present-day problems of the Western 

Powers vis-a-vis the Soviet threat. 

Without minimizing the dangers, the 
author explains them: they now seem less 
fearful. Without belittling the magnitude 
of our tasks if we are to overcome the 
threat and even to survive, the author 
produces such well reasoned and logical 
arguments and recommendations that the 
tasks seem more than possible of success- 
ful achievement. It is an encouraging and 
hopeful book, and should be read by all 
students of present-day world affairs. 

National traditions die hard. The 
Soviets in the past have pursued their 
imperialistic aims by opportunist annexa- 
tion rather than by violent conquest. Fur- 
thermore, the Marxist creed teaches that 
the capitalist state eventually will de- 
stroy itself. The author believes, there- 
fore, that although the Soviets seek world 
power, general war is not their chief 
instrument of policy; they believe that 
they can afford to wait. 

In the meantime, they will seize every 
opportunity of expansionism short of gen- 
eral war, and will try to penetrate and 
to pry open any cracks in the West’s mili- 
tary and social defenses. The West must 
contain this menace. 


Our first need is to be sufficiently armed 
in Europe, which is our first line of de- 
fense. In addition to the defense of 
Europe, we must have small, highly mobile 
“police” units available to dispatch any- 
where to block any outbreak of Soviet 
forces from elsewhere on their large 
periphery. 

Next, we must ensure that the countries, 
which are at present free of Soviet domina- 
tion, are able to resist political penetration 
from without and civil disturbance within. 
This will involve an expensive economic 
development program. Europe, so far, 
has been successful in containing con- 
munism, thanks largely to the Marshall 
Plan, but Asia still is in grave danger. 
Can the West afford the bill? The author 
believes that we can, if only we plan and 
control Western economics in the same 
spirit as we are now organizing our mili- 
tary affairs. Her recommendation, in brief, 
is to set up an “economic general staff” 
under the Atlantic Council, parallel to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. In this way, 
defense, resources, production, and pay- 
ment could be co-ordinated properly: we 
should have a common policy for the 
West. 


STRENGTHENING THE FORCES OF 
FREEDOM. US Department of State. 192 
Pages. US Government Printing Office. 50 
cents. 


Selected speeches and statements of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Febru- 
ary, 1949—April 1950. 
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THE HINGE OF FATE. By Winston S. 
Churchill. 1,000 Pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass. $6.00. 

By Capt. RICHARD H. HANSEN, Arty 

Winston Churchill’s fourth volume of 
the series on the second World War pro- 
vides a panoramic account of the most 
critical period of the War and the dawning 
triumph which was to be the reward of the 
courage and the labor of the Allies. 


This volume deals with events in 1942, 
when the Axis powers were rolling un- 
checked and the Allies were building up 
the strength that was to turn the tide. 

Mr. Churchill’s correspondence, records, 
and brilliant narrative provide a sharply 
etched account of the defeats and victories; 
the disappointments and the satisfactions. 


The events and characters are pre- 
sented in such a vivid manner that the 
reader easily becomes a part of the story, 
feeling the hopes and anxieties of the 
participants. 


The collapse of the Malayan defenses, 
the setback in the North African Desert, 
the fall of Singapore, the loss of the Dutch 
East Indies, and the invasion of Burma 
were only part of the uninterrupted dis- 
aster which faced the Allies. 


Then the tide began to turn and the 
Allies achieved almost unbroken success. 
The naval victories in the Pacific pro- 
vided the turning point in that theater. 
As Mr. Churchill describes it: 


This memorable American victory was of cardinal 
importance, not only to the United States, but 
to the whole Allied cause. The moral effect was 
tremendous and instantaneous. At one stroke the 
dominant position of Japan in the Pacific was 
reversed. The glaring ascendancy of the enemy, 
which had frustrated our combined ours 
throurhout the Far East for six months, was 
gone for ever. From this moment all our thoughts 
turnei with sober confidence to the offensive. No 
longer did we think in terms of where the enemy 
might strike the next blow, but where we could 
best strike at him to win back the vast territories 
that he had overrun in his headlong rush. 
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Within a few morths the tide was turned 
in Africa. Romme: was decisively beaten 
at Alamein and, for a while, there seemed 
good hopes of turning the enemy’s disaster 
into annihilation. As Mr. Churchill states: 
“It marked in fact the turning of ‘the 
Hinge of Fate.’ It may almost be said, 
‘Before Alamein we never had a victory. 
After Alamein we never had a defeat’.” 

Then came Operation Torch, the Anglo- 
American landings in North Africa; the 
Darlan episode; victory in Tunis; and 
finally plans for the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy. 

The military reader will find this book 
filled with many of the known and little 
known episodes of history, told clearly and 
skillfully by one of the main participants. 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT FOR NA- 

TIONAL DEFENSE. By Colonel John 

Robert Beishline, GSC, US Army. 289 

Pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $5.00. 
By IvAN J. BirRRER, Ph.D. 

The author describes military manage- 
ment to the civilian. At the start, he 
traces the development of the “line-and- 
staff” and general staff concepts. Then 
the whole field of management is covered: 
military planning, military organization, 
command, and control. The book will be 
valuable to businessmen engaged in sup- 
plying the military, and to the manufac- 
turer of war materials, who must under- 
stand military organizations in order to 
sell his products to the armed forces. For 
the mature military reader, the number 
of pages devoted to basic military informa- 
tion is unnecessary reading. 


NAPOLEON’S MEMOIRS. Edited by Som- 
erset de Chair. Illustrated. 605 Pages. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $7.50. 


As Napoleon’s genius was essentially 
military, the history of his campaigns 
forms the largest part of the Memoirs. 





ROMMEL, THE DESERT FOX. By Briga- 
dier Desmond Young. 264 Pages. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3.50. 

By Lt. Cot. DonaLD T. KELLETT, Inf 

For sheer readability, this chronicle of 
the exploits of Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel has few rivals. Presented by a com- 
petent British soldier-author, who himself 
was made a prisoner by the Afrika Korps, 
the volume may be suspected as being an 
overenthusiastic account of an overpropa- 
gandized individual. Critics also may 
insist that Rommel’s claim to fame will 
rest more securely on his remarkable 
talent for leadership than for his good 
strategy, and that Young is inclined to 
minimize certain of Rommel’s blunders in 
favor of his spectacular triumphs. How- 
ever, the narrative is vivid and stimulat- 
ing, replete with well-documented 
anecdotes, and captures the hot breath of 
battle while rarely losing its skillful pace. 

The author has done extensive research, 
correlating postwar official records and 
testimony with first-hand investigations 
pursued into the present Rommel house- 
hold and among the Field Marshal’s com- 
rades of two wars. Young undertakes to 
dispel certain illusions about Rommel, 
proving convincingly that the man, great 
or otherwise, was not the Nazi “tough” 
pampered by Hitler, but actually an em- 
inently respectable and human regular 
officer who, while possessing practically 
none of the Junker attributes, rose to 
prominence upon his ability and magnifi- 
cent personal courage. 

A foreword by Field Marshal Auckinleck 
will be of interest to the military reader— 
a short, but powerful, essay featuring a 
plea for generosity toward a gallant de- 
feated enemy in the name of chivalry. 


HERBERT HOOVER: American Quaker. 
By David Hinshaw. 496 Pages. Farrar, 
Straus & Co., New York. $5.00. 


THE RIDDLE OF MACARTHUR—JAPAN, 
KOREA AND THE FAR EAST. By John 
Gunther. 240 Pages. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $2.75. 

By Capt. JAMES S. EpGcar, MPC 


The author’s ability to inquire, evaluate, 
and determine the character and accom- 
plishments of his subject has provided a 
serious historical slant on MacArthur the 
man. 


While the book does not answer the 
question the title implies, it does analyze 
the general in a new light from the his- 
torian’s viewpoint. MacArthur’s weak- 
nesses as well as his attributes are 
included, but for each weakness, the author 
cites at least three outstanding decisions 
and qualities of character. 

MacArthur’s direction of the occupation 
of Japan and the United Nations interven- 
tion in Korea are analyzed by the author. 
Here again, the author presents the pros 
and cons of these achievements, offering 
ample argument in favor of the general’s 
outstanding statesmanship and_ under- 
standing of the oriental philosophy. 


OUR JUNGLE ROAD TO TOKYO. By 
Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, in col- 
laboration with Milton MacKaye. 306 Pages. 
The Viking Press, New York. $4.50. 


COMMUNICATION WITHIN INDUSTRY. 
By Raymond W. Peters. 198 Pages. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $3.00. 

Techniques of management—employee 
interchange. 


THE NEW WORLD GUIDES TO THE 
LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Edited 
by E. P. Hanson. Volume 1: Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Cuba, Haiti and Puerto Rico. 
Volume 2: Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru. Volume 3: Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Venezuela. 1,486 Pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $4.00 each. $10.0 
the set. 
A new, revised edition. 





